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to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. George R. Dodson, D. D., 
is minister of the Church of the 
Unity, Unitarian, St. Louis. Born 
in Missouri, he was graduated 
from the University of Missouri, 
after which he studied at Stamford 
University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, which gave him his degree 
of A. M., and Harvard, which gave 
him his degree of Ph. D. He is 
professor of philosophy at Washing- 
ton University, and author of “‘Berg- 
son and the Modern Spirit”? and 
“The Sympathy of Religion.’ 

Prof. Harold Ef. B. Speight is 
head of the department of biography 
at Dartmouth College and literary 
editor of the Christian Leader. 

Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated 
in Maine, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in New York City. 
He was advertising manager and 
business manager of the New York 
World and manager of the Evening 
World, also one of the editor of the 
Outlook. He has written a number 
of books, including biographies of 
Joseph Pulitzer and Horace Gree- 
ley. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, born 
in Boston in 1870, first entered 
business and later prepared for the 
ministry. He was graduated from 
Tufts College and Tufts Theologi- 
cal School. He has served churches 
at Stafford, Conn., West Somer- 
ville, Mass., Caribou, Me., Muncie, 
Ind., and Canton, N. Y. He is 
now settled at Danbury, Ct. Be- 
tween 1903-1910 he was editor of 
Onward, the paper of the young 
people. For many years he has 
been Superintendent of Temper- 
ance for the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Elbert Wilder Whippen was born 
in Scranton, Pa., in 1896, the son of 
Rey. Frank W. Whippen, a Uni- 
versalist clergyman. He took his 
undergraduate and __ professional 
training at Tufts and post-graduate 
work at Harvard. He has served 
Universalist churches at Wey- 
mouth, Somerville and Winter Hill, 
Mass., and Middletown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Brook- 
line is a well known lecturer and 
writer on international arbitration 
and economic and social questions. 
She has been especially active in 
the movement for a League of Na- 
tions and has been a delegate to 
several international peace con- 
gresses. 
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PUBLIC MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 

On Thursday, Jan. 29, “‘all roads led to 
Cambridge,” when from twenty-six Mis- 
sion Circles delegates, ministers and lay- 
men, to the number of two hundred and 
fifty, gathered at the historic Cambridge 
church to attend the third Public Meeting 
of the season. The morning session at 
10.30 found Miss Lena Knox of Cambridge 
at the organ. The devotions were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, 
the state vice-president. Mrs. Otto Raspe, 
vice-president of the Cambridge circle, 
extended a welcome in behalf of the 
church. She also said, ‘“‘We have a bridge 
with us,’ and Mrs. Lilla Huntley, the 
state president, was given a bouquet of 
roses, in honor of her wedding anniver- 
sary, in behalf of the local circle, of which 
she is also president. Mrs. Walter Farn- 
ham, the district vice-president, responded 
to the welcome. 

Mrs. Edwin Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth, of the National Board, was then 
presented. Her address on “What shall 
we do to be saved?” proved to be an urgent 
plea for membership, which is a serious 
problem. Her suggestions were more at- 
tractive programs, emphasis upon special 
work, having a Japan day, a South Caro- 
lina day, personal contributions and in- 
terest in the Public Meetings. 

We were fortunate to have our national 
president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, with us. 
and were thrilled with her “flash lights’’ of 
North Carolina. Miss Kirk has recently 
visited our mission stations there. 

- The next speaker was Miss Vira Tsako- 
va, a native of Bulgaria, graduate of Sofia 
American School, and at present a student 
at Boston University. In a charming 
manner she told us of her country, dis- 
played native costumes and sang sweetly 
in her own tongue. 

Mrs. Grace Buttrick, of the Temperance 
and Missions Committee, then presented 
Charles T. Beaupre, captain of the State 
Police. In afew words he explained some 
of the difficulties confronting the police 
and the public since the repeal of the 
“Baby Volstead Act.” 

After all this mental feast we were ready 
for the recess and repaired to the vestry, 
where a delicious lunch was served by the 
Cambridge ladies. 

After a short period of social intercourse, 
all reassembled in the church auditorium 
for the afternoon session, which opened 
with singing followed by prayer by the 
pastor, Rev. Otto Raspe, roll call and 
offertory. A ladies’ quartette of the 
Church of the Redemption sang Russian 
folk songs in keeping with the address 
which followed, ‘‘Russia To-day and To- 
morrow,” by Rev. Wallace Rose, D. D., 
of Lynn. Dr. Rose, with a party of thirty, 
visited Russia the past summer. 

After another Russian folk song by the 
quartette, and the benediction, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

LsB.C. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


'5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


T is not true that there is nothing new to say about 
George Washington. There is no justification 
for a repetition of the platitudes which have 

done such patient service for a hundred and thirty odd 
years. New studies are being made of Washington 
and of his times, more of his letters are being made 
available, new biographies are appearing. 

Writers and speakers on Washington fall loosely 
into three classes: the bunkers, the debunkers, and the 
students. The “bunkers” are the patriots who re- 
peat glibly all the eulogies about Washington and 
fall into a tantrum if anybody questions them. The 
debunkers repeat all the old scandals about Wash- 
ington and register amusement and contempt if any- 
body questions them. The students try to get the 
facts and to interpret them fairly and let it go at 
that, whether men praise or condemn. 

We wish to assert with emphasis that Rupert 
Hughes belongs to this last class. In 1926 he pub- 
lished volume one of a Life of Washington, 1732-1762, 
and called it ““The Human Being and the Hero,” and 
every patriotic society in the land fell on him to rend 
him limb from limb. 

When volume two, “The Rebel and the Patriot, 
1762-1777,” appeared there was a reaction in favor of 
Mr. Hughes, although there were some mutterings from 
Washington’s birthday orators. Now we have vol- 
ume three, ‘““The Savior of the States, 1777-1781,” 
820 pages, packed with dramatic illustration, frank 
and outspoken about weakness as well as strength, 
failure as well as success. The volume ought to have 
a great welcome. Volume four will appear early 
next year. 

This work on the eve of the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of Washington’s birth is 
a very useful book. Doubtless many of the people 
who so attacked Mr. Hughes will profit by it and be- 
cause of it will earn plaudits for the freshness and vi- 
tality of their writings and speeches. We hope they 
will give Mr. Hughes some credit. 

Volume three starts with 1777. One of the 
things deepest in our consciousness we learned from 
a footnote to Barnes’s School History of the United 
States was that Frederick the Great pronounced the 
exploits of Washington in the days following Christ- 
mas, 1776, ‘the most brilliant recorded in the annals 
of military achievement.” Mr. Hughes tears that 


by the roots out of our body of facts. He leaves no 
shred of it. But he gives us a clear idea of old Fred- 
erick and he cites Botta, an Italian, who wrote in 1809, 
and von Bulow, whose book was brought out in Leipzig 
in 1858. “Trenton and Princeton,” said the German, 
“are sufficient to elevate a General to the temple of 
immortality.” 

As a loyal Son of the Revolution the present 
writer has ascribed perhaps too great importance to 
the ability to trace lineage back to one of the immor- 
tal band who fought with Washington in ‘‘the days 
which tried men’s souls.”” This biography makes us 
realize clearly how many grafters and common thieves 
there were in the immortal band, and what a burden 
they created for Washington. “The scandalous loss, 
waste, and private appropriation of public arms,” wrote 
Washington, “‘are beyond all conception.”” To Con- 
gress he described “the base frauds practised by sev- 
eral of our officers.”’ 

The kind of patriotism back to which some of 
the professional patriots of to-day trace their lineage 
may account for some of their aberrations. 

There are surprises all through the book. Hughes 
has no use for the Washington fables, and punctures 
all of them he can lay hold of. He is frank about the 
mistakes of Washington, describing them clearly and 
backing his views with evidence. But he is just as 
frank about the noble human qualities of Washington, 
his unselfishness, his unmixed devotion to his country, 
his infinite patience, his gentle consideration of the 
feelings of his brother officers, his freedom from petti- 
ness and jealousy. 

Out of the Hughes books comes a Washington 
who is less of a god and more of a man. 

When we read Hughes, we do not admire Wash- 
ington less, but we love him more. Says Mr. Hughes 
in his “after word”’: 

The more I study Washington, the greater and 
better I think him, yet I am not trying to prove him 
great or good. Iam trying solely to describe him as he 
was and let him speak for himself. He was a man of 
such tremendous undeniable achievement that he does 
not need to be bolstered with propaganda, protected 
bya priestcraft of suppression, or celebrated by any more 
Fourth of July oratory. 

He was a man of such eagerness for eventual justice 
and of such mercy even to his enemies, that his own 
example, if such a plea were necessary, would authorize 
my intense concern to be just to those who came in con- 
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flict with him. So far as I can discover, there has never 
been an effort made to deal fairly with Conway, Charles 
Lee, Gates, and others who stood in Washington’s path. 
They have been labeled as scoundrels and gibbeted with 
the summary justice of Judge Lynch. 

But the more I study the Revolution, the more I 
marvel at Washington’s greatness and patience and his 
genius. He was not at all the Washington that is 
taught in the schools. He was far greater than that 
bland miracle-worker. He was infinitely human, in- 
cessantly guessing wrong, making innumerable false 
prophecies, countless mistakes, losing his temper, regain- 
ing it, being coerced into defeats and dragged away from 
them, driven into victories in spite of himself and driving 
others to heights they could not otherwise have at- 
tained. I find him eternally fascinating and various; 
and that is why it is so hard for me to deal briefly with 
him. 

OUR FRIENDS THE NEW ZEALANDERS 


E know many New Zealanders. A finer lot 
of people we have never seen. If we read a 
dispatch that some place named Napier, New 
Zealand, and half a dozen other towns were virtually 
wiped out by an earthquake and a thousand people 
killed and other thousands injured, we are apt to feel 
sorry, and then forget the name Napier in the next 
ten minutes. It is far away. That automobile col- 
lision at the corner where one man was hurt means 
more. But if we make it concrete by remembering 
Tom or Jerry or Miss §, a brilliant New Zealand news- 
paper woman, it will mean something to us. We 
ought to resist the tendency to become calloused and 
indifferent. A concrete story always helps. A dis- 
patch from Napier says: 

One tale which was typical of many harrowing 
scenes, was of the death of Mrs. Tom Barry. 

She was attending communion service in St. John’s 
Cathedral when the first shock brought the building 
down and she was pinned to the floor by a beam. Her 
son and others tried to free her, but to no avail, for fire 
came and she was burned to death. 

The cathedral grounds presented a strange sight 
after the queke, The structure itself fell, with all the 
monuments in it except a war memorial, a great cross, 


which remained intact on a tall shaft. 
* * 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH IN 1932 


HE Universalist General Convention in Buffalo 
in 1931 might very well plan for the largest use 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church 

in connection with the bicentennial of the birth of 
George Washington, to be celebrated in 1932. With 
millions of visitors in Washington during the summer, 
the church can be of great service. It is not too soon 
to think of a staff of preachers for the summer months, 
for a series of stereopticon lectures for the guidance 
and instruction of visitors, for a church office 
equipped with maps, guides and other information, 
and for an appropriate celebration by the church as 
part of the general celebration. 

Fortunately we have a pastor who is himself a 
great preacher, and who has an enthusiastic interest 
in history. 

Before these thousands of visitors go to Wash- 
ington we hope that the last of the financing of the 
new church building will be done. The church has 


made a friend of practically all who have visited it. 
It will make thousands of new friends in the summer 
of 1932. — 


* * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON— 1732-1932 


EXT year will be the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington. The 
celebration of that event will be nation wide. 

For some time a Federal body or commission created 
by Congress has been at work preparing plans for the 
celebration. The President, Vice President, Speaker 
of the House, two Senators, four Congressmen and 
citizens like Ford, Eastman, Baruch and Albert Bush- 
nell Hart are on that commission. For this celebra- 
tion we have genuine enthusiasm. Naturally it will 
center about the National Capita], but exercises will 
be held in every state of the Union. A part of the 
celebration will be visits by citizens to the places as- 
sociated with the life of Washington, of which Mount 
Vernon is chief. In preparation for the celebration, 
it will be interesting and profitable to study the life 
of Washington—not in any censored or limited way, 
but especially by reference to his own letters and by 
reading the biographers who have not considered it 
their duty to gloss over anything in Washington’s. 


career. 
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THE GOOD WILL TOUR A SUCCESS 


E are happy to report that the response to the 
Universalist European Good Will Tour pub- 
licity is resulting in applications for mem- 

bership that promise to swamp the reservations made 
with the C. P. R. S. S. Minnesota, sailing from Mon- 
treal June 17. 

This is as it should be. Anything short of such 
a response would indicate that Universalists are not 
capable of taking “the long view.” For assuredly 
this Tour belongs to “the long view.” It is our op- 
portunity to make contact with the leaders of the 
Free Christian movement in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, and great outstanding men and women 
in the fields of industry, sociology and politics. 

“A World Church with a World Message” can do 
no less than keep in constant touch with unfolding and. 
revealing events throughout the world, and especially 
in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 

If we had planned a generation ago for regular 
visits by our leaders to the Free Christians of Europe, 
we should have to-day a great Universalist Church in 
Europe. It is not too late for us to plan, and the 
Good Will Tour is our great opportunity to spread the 
spirit of our faith in the great centers of Britain and 
Continental Europe. 

One of our most important points of contact will 
be in Prague, Czechoslovakia. The Czechs are flam- 
ing with the free spirit of Universalism, and the time 
is ripe for us to establish a movement in the heart of 
the republic. From Prague as a center, Universalism. 
will spread like a prairie fire before a wind. 

Rome furnishes us with another opportunity, 
where a great movement under Dr. Puglisi has in-- 
creased its membership 100 per cent in seven years. 

Thoughtful men and women everywhere in es 
are hungry for a Satisfying faith. 
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The Good Will Tour furnishes us with an oppor- 
tunity to dramatize it. 

Every Universalist minister should be a member 
of the Tour, and a sufficient number of laymen and 
laywomen to give added meaning to the presence of 
our clergy. 


“(DON’T DOSE YOURSELF, ACT”’’ 

N pioneer days all men of necessity were individ- 
ualists. To-day millions cling to health as a 
private matter, failing to realize how good and 

bad health affect others. The whole public health 
program depends on our realizing that we owe to 
others the duty of keeping well. The Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, 910 17th St., Washington, 
is investigating many things besides doctors’ bills. 
For example, why do most of us instinctively “take 
something” when we get sick instead of ‘doing some- 
thing” intelligent about it? ‘Medical Care in Mid- 
dletown,” reprinted from the book, “Middletown, a 
Study in Contemporary American Culture,” is one of 
the most interesting of the free publications of the 


committee. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Owen D. Young achieved a triumph recently. 
In Washington before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, he frankly opposed immediate 
redemption of three and a half billions of World War 
adjusted compensation certificates, but urged in- 
creasing loans to needy veterans to the extent of three 
hundred to five hundred millions. The Associated 
Press said: “Young drew frank praise from a Repub- 
lican of the committee—Crowther of New York. 
“You are the second witness before this committee 
to show a tinge of human sympathy,’ said Crowther. 
‘I congratulate you.’”’ Two things characteristic of 
Owen D. Young are human sympathy and a con- 
structive suggestion. And the fact that he can see 
the other fellow’s standpoint more often than not 


brings the other fellow into Jine for the thing Young - 


points out. 


In Trafalgar Square, London, there stands a 
statue of George Washington, erected, not by Amer- 
icans living in London or some wealthy philanthropist, 
but by the gifts of Englishmen. Said John Haynes 
Holmes after a visit to London: “These citizens of the 
mother country were intelligent and wise enough to 
know that when in 1776 the Virginia planter drew his 
sword against his King in defense of his fellow coun- 
trymen, he was a true Englishman and valiant guard- 
ian of those principles of right and justice which are 
the chief glory of English life.” 


Crossing the Common in Boston one may take 
the path past what is left of the graveyard down at 
that roaring corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets. 
On a tablet attached to the iron fence he may read: 
“Gilbert Stuart, 1755-1828. Painter of the Portraits 
of Washington, Louis the Sixteenth, and George the 
Thi eae 
the presence of the King of England who fought the 
colonists and the King of France who permitted his 


What did this man think as he went from 


armies to help the colonists to the commander-in- 
chief of the army of the colonists and the first Presi- 
dent? Says the Britannica: “He left Ireland for his 
native land in order to paint Genera] Washington, 
who was said to be the only person in whose presence 
Stuart found himself embarrassed.” 


Stanley Baldwin, leader of the Conservative Party 
in England, rises to new heights by his support of the 
program which has emerged from the Round Table 
Conference on India called by the Labor Govern- 
ment. 


We are sorry to see Mr. Kearns leave the pas- 
torate, but he speaks truly when he describes his new 
work as superintendent of the Maryland school for 
delinquents as a ministry. Logically state authori- 
ties turn to Universalists to assist in work for the 
underprivileged and the delinquent, both in volunteer 
and professional positions. Bred in us is the gospel of 
undying hope. Our work is inspired by a victorious 
faith. 


On May 22, 23, 24, at Towanda, Pa., near his- 
toric Sheshequin, Athens, Standing Stone and Hop 
Bottom, Universalists of Pennsylvania will celebrate 
the centennial of their convention. 


After describing the situation resulting from 
the drought in the old Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the suffering caused by various bank failures, a wise 
observer in that state writes us: “Yet everything 
is poles apart here from what happens in a city like 
New York. A comparatively stable population, with 
everybody knowing everybody else, makes the old- 
fashioned virtue of simple neighborliness play a larger 
part.” That old-fashioned virtue is something to 
be conserved and added to in every community. Here 
is one chance for Christian service. 


These are the days when philanthropic citizens 
get out into the street to push the cars of their brothers 
out of the deep snow along the curb. Sometimes the 
philanthropists wear spats and fleece-lined gloves. 
More often they are beefy and red-necked, strangers 
to fieece and spats. They all enjoy it. Men general- 
ly like to give a hand. 


There were two ways of dodging the moral mes- 
sage of the old Hebrew prophets. One way was to 
kill them and the other way was to garnish their 
tombs. Jesus pointed this out. There are two ways 
of getting rid of the moral and spiritual message of 
Jesus. Dr. Fosdick recently described them. One 
way is to crucify him. The other way is to worship 
him. It was a great sermon. 


“The most hateful thing in Russia,” said Senator 
Cutting recently, “‘is her suppression of the right of 
free speech. If to fight Russian theory we must 
imitate her chief vice and weakness, then victory will 
be purchased at too high a price.” 


Who said: “Revolutions can not be carried in 
suit-cases. They can not beimported. They grow.” 
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I Become a Catholic 
Elbert W. Whippen 


B) WISH to thank Dr. Marshall for his courteous 
4| invitation to me to tell the story of my im- 
portant change of position in religion, and to 
{ thank all the editors for their readiness to give 
space to my story. 

When I became convinced that Christ was in the 
church, I could become a Catholic. Then I could en- 
trust myself to the authority of the church with the 
assurance that I was safe from any danger, and with 
the conviction that I was joining life’s greatest cause. 
The final realization, after years of study, prayer, 
meditation, groping, was to me a benediction. In 
fact I had wished to resign from my charge last spring. 
Much as I loved my people there, I wanted to get 
away from the barrenness of the life I was living. 
But I would not take any chance. I had to wait until 
T had a moral certainty that Christ was the true leader 
of the church. Then the door was open. Then I 
came in. 

Leading up to this event is of course a long his- 
tory. I can sketch it with only the briefest lines. I 
shall try to touch essentials. The other day in a few 
minutes I set down over twenty factors that I could 
think of as fast as I could write them down. Con- 
stantly now other elements come to mind. All reach 
a focus in the faith that God dwells in the church, 
that the Catholic Church is the true Christian Church, 
that this church can be trusted to do and to say ul- 
timately that which is God’s will and therefore best 
for the world. 

One great difficulty I had to overcome was the 
tendency to look at life in the little. I used to live 
in a world of very narrow limits. The Catholic 
Church was not even in that world. I thought and 
talked about it as I would about a piece of Chinese art. 
It was a little world I lived in, but I was happy in it 
for a time. Life experiences, acquaintance with 
Plato, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Carlyle, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Wagner, Beethoven, and other world 
literature and art, study of politics and statesmanship, 
contacts with science and industry, a widening knowl- 
edge of people’s needs, all have helped me realize that 
life is not little and petty, but noble and grand. This 
realization, the joy of living in the real world, this 
cosmopolitanism if you please, has made it possible for 
me to consider the claims of the church. One thing I 
am sure which keeps many from considering the claims 
of the church, and from living in the more interesting 
because more complex and real world, is this pettiness 
of mind. Iam glad IJ continued to grow. 

My chief purpose has ever been to use my life 
for others. This purpose was a little abstract at first. 
It has increasingly become one in individuals. Causes 
are important, and only so, as they help men, women, 
young people, families. I believe I have been fighting 
the battle of the common people. I have been search- 
ing for the more abundant life for them. That is 
why the common people of my parishes have loved 
and trusted me. They could not know the details, 
but they have known my heart. 

One emphasis in the Catholic Church to which I 


had to adjust myself was its emphasis on personal 
salvation. I have ever been interested in helping 
others, so that the idea of being saved or lost has not 
loomed large to me. Now I see better its place. The 
church deals with all sorts of people. Only a part is 
unselfish. The church meets people on their own 
ground. We have said we feel morally obligated. 
The church uses different language. We know that 
if we act contrary to our sense of obligation, we are 
unhappy. The church says that this unhappiness 
may last hereafter as well as here—that what we are 
at death has a definite effect upon our future existence 
for all time. I believe this thought is truly Christian. 
Each one of us basically seeks salvation. 

I digress to say that a study of the future life 
has been one of my chief interests in the last five years. 
After all, if there is a possibility that we are to live 
vastly longer there than here, it is deeply sensible to 
learn all we can about it. A restudy of the New 
Testament, long study and thought upon the subject, 
and loss of dear ones, have convinced me of the 
church’s claims. The church’s teaching about human 
destiny is in fact one of its most forceful and potent 
contributions to the welfare of the common people. 
It is also important to consider that if there be a future 
life, as I am sure there is, it is likely that those who 
are preparing for it will fare better than those who ig- 
nore the matter. The position of the church when 
understood is very sensible. The value of its helps 
to those who, like myself, would attain deeper spiritual 
worth is attested by the record of the saints. The 
confessional, for example, may be used as a means to 
greater power and usefulness. Dean Inge said not 
long ago that “it is otherworldliness that can alone 
transform the world.” Even the thought of it is 
educative. 

I shall not recount the struggles to find the best 
way to serve—leading me to study at Harvard, to 
experiment in community churches in Boston and 
White Plains, to study again for two years and more 
at Union Seminary, to resume work in the Universalist 
church at Middletown, N. Y. It seems as if that 
one passion to serve to the fullest has dominated my 
life since 1917. It has made me enter a wide variety 
of activities. It has led me to use my earnings either 
for family and friends and church, or for more and 
yet more education. It has inspired in me the ab- 
solute readiness to go anywhere and do anything to 
help my cause. It has enlarged my life. I know 
that sufferings and needs of men are real. I know 
that crime and evil are real. Horace Bushnell is 
said to have started his career on the assumption that 
‘ft is always right to do right.” I have acted on the 
belief that it is always right to seek to help mankind 
and men. I am my brothers’ keeper. 

Gradually I have come to see that in fact the 
Catholic Church is most fully serving the needs and 
interests of men. I knew ten years ago that Catholic 
charities were among the very best. I have now 
come to see that the church is actually not only re- 
ceiving the poor and the humble along with the rich 
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and the powerful at the altar rail, but it is teaching a 
sane and altogether profound philosophy of social 
reform which is gradually raising the standard of life 
for all. The church affects everything—art, litera- 
ture, government, economic life, social] relationships— 
in a humanizing way. It is truly Christian. I mean 
that this is its essential nature. It errs often in the 
hands of its human agents, to be sure. But its essen- 
tial nature is what counts in the long run. So that 
while there are socially minded people outside, the 
real hope is in the church. Novalis once wrote: ‘““The 
Catholic Church alone can resuscitate Europe and 
reconcile all nations.”” The church’s movement is 
deep and permanent. 

One corollary of this is the authority of the church. 
The fact is that a minister who takes his stand against 
false pride and selfish money power is handicapped. 
Many rich people do not respect the opinions of a 
single minister and often will not tolerate profound 
views. When the church with its massiveness rebukes 
people they feel the force of a great and mighty being. 
Certainly if there were no church to present its cor- 
porate life against the evil and selfishness of our world, 
I should attempt it alone. I did so until I found an 
organization doing just what I wanted to do, and on 
the whole with greater wisdom; then I joined the 
church. Cardinal Newman in his famous Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua writes: “It is . . a supereminent 
prodigious power sent upon earth to encounter and 
master a giant evil.’”” God does not require us to work 
alone. If many socially minded people could under- 
stand and know the church I believe they too would 
join her. 

This leads me to refer to my opposition within 
the Universalist Church. I realize I have sometimes 
been bumptious, but I believe that my opposition has 
on the whole been a righteous indignation. Some 
men seek possession of power and temporal honors 
more than they do ability to serve. In several cases 
younger men have talked with me and I have urged 
better preparation. They have been unwilling to 
sacrifice cheap immediate popularity to better prepa- 
ration to help people. I have never had any trouble 
with those who were really humble. My opposition 
to shallow and sometimes selfish leadership has been 
because I have seen that it would ultimately bring 
sorrow to my people—the people I have loved and 
served. It is possible that equally good people will 
differ. I differ with many dear friends whom I trust. 
But acceptance of power bears with it responsibility, 
and when power is used with a shallowness and coer- 
cion which comes from false pride and selfishness, it 
must be rebuked. This is what Jesus did. One great 
lack I have felt in the church I have now left is Chris- 
tian humility. Any unkindness or hatefulness I have 
had due to my imperfection I sincerely regret. New- 
man says: “I will freely confess .... that I was 
angry with the Anglican divines. I thought they 
had taken me in.” I have not felt such anger, per- 
haps because I long since realized I could get no 
thorough or accurate leadership from our schools. 
But I have been indignant in behalf of the great mass 
of people who have been so often led into a hardship 
and a waste that was avoidable. 

I should say something of the authority of the 


Pope. In their lack of knowledge I can imagine some 
are laughing up their sleeves at my surrender of free- 
dom. It is necessary to see that the Pope and the 
bishops are Christ’s representatives. The church is 
so instituted that the intelligent Catholic does not 
think of oppression from these heads. He thinks of 
them as parts of the mystical body of Christ. As 
Dr. Adam writes in “The Spirit of Catholicism,’ 
“When he kisses the Pope’s hand, he kisses all his 
brethren, who are joined together into one in the per- 
son of the Pope.”’ He does not think of the Pope as 
arbitrarily changing his opinion every morning. He 
thinks of the Pope as the focus for all the prayers, all 
the scientific discovery, all the scholarship, all the 
life experiences, of those within the vast body of 
Christ. The Catholic knows that only certain very 
special pronouncements of the Pope are infallible; 
he knows that it is possible that ideas which seem 
foreign—that is, have the appearance of being con- 
trary—to the church to-day, may be pronounced a 
part of its teaching a century hence. The church is 
a living, growing organism built upon the Bible records, 
tradition, and the living Spirit within the church. 
Each Catholic knows himself to be a part of this great 
Christ-centered movement for the redemption of the 
world. The feeling of authority does not, therefore, 
rest heavily upon him. It-is interesting to find how 
great is the freedom—a proper freedom—within the 
church. It is rather a pity I think that so many 
Protestants prefer to get their conceptions of the 
church from the few who have been unable to see its 
profounder values, rather than from its own inter- 
preters like Newman, Martindale, Adam, and others. 

I can understand that many are astonished at my 
acceptance of the theology of the church. I may say 
that the lack of concern for theology and biblical study 
in the liberal church is to me a matter of astonishment. 
It makes the religious leadership indeed amateurish. 
After my experience at White Plains with Univer- 
salism carried to its extreme in this direction, I saw 
that after all life was not as simple as I had been mak- 
ing it. I saw that only through careful study could I 
hope to find those forces adequate to crush evil and to 
create beauty. This lesson was worth a sizable for- 
tune to me. My studies at Union were not biased, 
unless it was a definitely Protestant bias. But they 
were theological. I chose to make them so, because I 
had had enough of the horrid emptiness of non- 
theological religion. 

Once theological, a new field of exploration and 
study was opened. For the past five or six years 
I have put in some heavy hours grappling with the- 
ological issues—two full years of it at Union. It has 
brought me into friendship with many great souls, 
living and dead. I tried earnestly to be open-minded. 
I read Eddy’s two volume history of Universalism, 
and then over again—and other liberal theological 
and religious literature. I read many writings of 
George A. Gordon, Congregationalist. I read Street- 
er’s works—half a dozen of them. I not only read, I 
studied. I read Pringle, Patteson, Sorley, Balfour, 
Maurice, Inge, Matthews, Rashdall, Rogers, Bushnell, 
Barth, Brunner, Fairbairn, Figgis, Orchard, Bruce, 
Seott, and many others. I reread, copied out sec- 
tions to dwell upon, prayed for light and fairness of 
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judgment. My reading gradually led me to Catholic 
writers—Baron von Hugel in particular, and Martin- 
dale, Adam, a Kempis, Augustine, Aquinas, Newman, 
Millar, and others. I restudied the Gospels and Paul. 
A veritable forum of theological debate was my mind. 
I certainly tried to be impartial and to find the truth. 
Gradually the superiority of the Catholic position 
won dominance. I was surprised. I had not courted 
this. I was not eager for it. It filled me with dread 
at first. Then I became adjusted to the thought. 
After all I would leave the church altogether, or go 
to California or to China, to serve my people, my cause. 
Why should I refuse to face the claims of the church? 
I may say that my great love for people in their suffer- 
ings and needs and my determination to find and to 
live the truth have helped me over many difficulties, 
and led me to much unexpected joy. I increasingly 
felt the justice of the church’s claims, the importance 
of its life, the manifold richness of its being, the neces- 
sity of its method. My theological training and my 
willingness to continue to learn saved me from the 
shame of rejecting the church. It is interesting to 
recall here the words of Dr. Orchard, still a Protestant, 
in the September Atlantic, 1930: “I... . have read 
every Roman apology I could lay my hands on. I 
rarely read anything on the other side; I find Protes- 
tant polemics even more’ unsatisfactory.”’ I can not 
believe this experience of mine is a deception, or a 
betrayal of vision. I am most calm and mentally 
awake and critical of life. It is to me matured judg- 
ment. 

Something may be well said here of the strange- 
ness of the church. I know it is felt by many. Mr. 
Harvey Wickham, shortly before his death, wrote an 
article about this which was published in a recent 
copy of the Commonweal. I may say that the church 
is not as strange as is commonly supposed. In a 
short time one becomes adjusted to the conditions 
growing out of its international and catholic character. 
Of course the strength of one’s purpose to achieve 
something through it helps greatly. Especially when 
one sees that it is the voice and place of God among 
men, and that therefore the church stands on the es- 
sential ground of truth, does this strangeness disap- 
pear. The church is not all “foreigners.” I have 
found many “natives” in it, and expect to find several 
more! A chief reason for the feeling of strangeness is 
I am sure the pettiness of mind which makes us pro- 
vincial, bigoted, and small. It is, after all, too bad to 
feel strange where God dwells. 

The logical move of the liberal who sees the im- 
portance and the proper place of theology is toward 
Catholicism. At Union I wrote a long graduation 
thesis, which received special public commendation 
for its thoroughness, on “‘Unitarianism Since Chan- 
ning.’”’ I studied liberal religion quite thoroughly. 
I then saw that liberal theology as far as it went was 
in many ways superior to Calvinism. Luther and 
Calvin denied the essential integrity of human nature. 
Universalism and Unitarianism rebuked them. Then 
it occurred to me, partly because of the present bar- 
renness of liberal religion, that while this was so, it 
might be that all Protestantism was an error, incited 
into being by the deterioration of the church at the 
time of the Reformation. I now see that this is true, 
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that while there were real abuses at the time, they did 
not justify the split, which came for politica] and other 
selfish reasons and to the sorrow of mankind. I was 
then faced with the realization that in a true sense 
liberalism was actually leading back toward the New 
Testament foundations, and toward the recognition 
of the Catholic as the true Church of Christ. I con- 
sider myself in a sense a logical Universalist, helped 
by thorough study. Because of this fact, I expect 
that there will be a gradual but increasing movement 
of liberals, as they become more thorough—not 
toward fundamentalism or its twin, modernism—but 
toward true Christianity, toward the church. It is 
the logical and natural step for all liberal religious 
people. I go on ahead. 

I do not mean to indicate that my studies have 
enabled me to answer every difficulty about the | 
church’s teachings. Even the great Newman con- 
fessed that he could not understand all the depth of the 
teachings of the church. Nor is it necessary. It is 
necessary to come to the belief that the church has 
the essential guidance of God: I have that belief. 
That means that I trust the church within its proper 
jurisdiction as [do God. Ihavea multitude of reasons 
for trusting the church, reasons accumulated through 
years of study, experience, meditation, just as a child 
may have a multitude of reasons for trusting his 
father. I may, of course, be wrong, but I believe I 
am guided along with study and experience by noth- 
ing less than God’s own Holy Spirit, whose guidance 
I have earnestly sought for many years. I can there- 
fore rightfully expect that certain difficulties which I 
now have will be ironed out as I know the church and 
life better. I am constantly finding that this is true. 

One of the central teachings of the church is that 
Christ, God, is present in the form of bread and in the 
form of wine in the eucharist and on the altar. This 
is a great reality. It means that the great Almighty 
God is in our presence to give us power and wisdom 
and love. I can not say that I can explain this fact— 
it involves metaphysics, history and philosophy—but I 
know it to be true. I know because the church 
teaches it, because of Biblical statements, and because 
through this fact the great saints and the noble teach- 
ings and achievements of the church have come about. 
Newman’s Apologia is excellent on this point. Says 
Milton: ‘Were the world to Christianity converted 
withouten miracles, this one Is such, the rest are not © 
its hundredth part.’”’ The central fact of the church 
is the presence of God in it. That is why no good 
Catholic doubts the propriety of touching his hat in 
passing the church, or of kneeling as he comes before 
the sanctuary. It is natural to do these things. 

It is interesting to me that I have seen these 
truths when better scholars than I have not. Even 
my respected professor, Dr. William Adams Brown, 
does not see them. The leaders who are known from 
coast to coast, like Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Coffin, and Dr. 
Sockman, do not see them. I can only recall the 
words of Jesus: ‘‘I thank Thee, O Father... . that 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and the 
understanding, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 
I have been a humble searcher ready to go God’s way, 
and I believe He has led me as He will others to His 
truth. This does not mean that every one will have 
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to do all the reading and studying I have done. No 
two of us require the same helps.. Humility, eager- 
ness of soul, purity and cleanness of life, generosity of 
spirit, will help much. 

I owe a vast amount to the late Baron von Hugel. 
Of all the books I have read his have best fitted my 
needs. They are considered heavy by some. To me 
certain parts were light and joy. His unusual spirit- 
uality and kindliness resulted in his remarkable 
catholicity—broad-mindedness. It was to a large 
degree trust in von Hugel that helped me over many 
difficulties. I saw that he was seeking to be eminently 
fair, that he was no bigot, no narrow churchman. I 
saw his aims were my aims—to help souls. He was 
my Virgil, only he went with me even into Paradise. 
Some will say I ought not to have trusted him so. 
Who are they to say this? I have earnestly tried to 
be open-minded. I should have followed Dr. Brown 
and Dr. Coffin into Presbyterianism, or Dr. Machen 
and Dr. Straton into fundamentalism, or Norman 
Thomas and Stuart Chase out of the church, or Dr. 
Holmes and Professor Skinner in the Community 
Church, or Dr. Lowe and Dr. Perkins in the Univer- 
salist Church, if I had been won in this absolutely fair 
test. I had no basic prejudice. I actually struggled 
hard to stay in the Universalist Church. I am certain 
I began with no bias toward Catholicism. I scarcely 
considered it. The fact is that my mind and soul 
responded to deeper truth in a fair struggle, and I am 
glad. 

In this theological and religious interest, have I 
lost sight of my cause? Never. I enter the church 
essentially because in it I expect to serve and to see 
served more effectively, men, women, young people, 
children, families, nations, world. I expect it will 
fit me to serve more deeply and more truly. I know 
it will be so. Of course it will do a great deal more. 
I have been largely influenced by Catholic teachings 
in the past two or three years at Middletown. My in- 
fluence in the church there, in the federated move- 
ments, in the community, was peculiarly great because 
of this. The people will know it as the years go on, 
not because it was I, but because I was so influenced. 
There is nothing like this influence, because there is 
but one Christ, and one true church. I have learned 
much about social reform and human helpfulness in 
all these years I have been studying them, and I am 
certain that those who are truly in earnest can help 
the world and its people best through the Catholic 
Church. It may sound peculiar even to me, but that 
doesn’t affect the truth. I am looking not for high 
sounding phrases but for the truth. 

This means profound humility. I confess I should 
enjoy public honors. _I’d like a big prominent city 
church. I like ease. I like to have my own way. 
But I am ready to surrender some of these in order 
that a greater purpose of mine may be realized—so 
that families may be made happier, so that life may 
be made cleaner, so that false pride may be rebuked, 
so that love and light may come into men’s hearts. I 
know now that I am following a course that will help 
bring this to pass. And I am happy, very happy, in 
that thought. 

I am aware that the most common and easy criti- 
cism to my action is to say that I have swung from one 
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extreme to the other, that having been an enthusiast 
for the extreme Community Church I now become 
one for the other extreme. Of this danger I was made 
aware years ago by Frederic Denison Maurice, and 
have been very cautious against falling into it. But 
when I had worked my way to it, I could not let this 
possible criticism keep me from following the truth. 
One day while in a church history course of which 
the eminent Anglican scholar, Dr. Foakes-Jackson, 
was professor, as part of the class requirement I de- 
livered a lecture on Charlemagne before the class. 
I had endeavored to prepare well, and as I finished 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson, stepping to the front, said in 
tones which to me suggested pleased appreciation: 
” Later when my ser- 
mon ‘‘Gift-bringers to God’’ had been published in the 
Christian Leader, I received a cordial note from the 
Rey. Henry Howard, D. D., of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, saying in part: “I greatly re- 
joice in the facility and felicity with which you have 
given expression to what we all see and feel and are 
trying, but alas! in far less effective ways, to formu- 
late.” And on seeing my sermon, ‘Three Steps Off 
the Earth,’”’ the Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., late 
Congregational leader—whom I have admired greatly 
—wrote to me in part: “It is an article of clear, valid 
thinking, and of commanding judgment.” I like to 
hope that the thoroughness and felicity and judgment 
which the men of rank saw in some of my earlier, work, 
has gone into this. I think I realize the importance 
and significance of what I am doing. Soberly, la- 
boriously, lovingly, I have prepared myself to make 
this gift to God and to His people. I am thankful that 
He has enabled me to do it. For herein for me is 
joy. For now I! have graduated from an elementary 
school of religion into the great theater of spiritual 
life, where religion is dealt with in a large, world-wide 
fashion, where, to be sure, because of its greatness one 
wonders if he will be lost in the bigness of things, and 
yet where there is the sense of contributing if it be ever 
so little to something which will permanently lift and 
help mankind. After all, to unite with a church of 
which Augustine, Aquinas, Francis, Dante, Leo XIII, 
von Hugel, and the many saints were members, is an 
heroic challenge. Yet we mortals were made for such 
tests of spiritual strength. Just as the scientist takes 
joy in the conquest of the polar regions or of the equa- 
torial stretches, or as the artist braves the present to 
produce permanently great art, so with the joy of 
great expectations I enter the work of the church. 
* * * 
PENITENT 
Charles P. Hall 
O Father! God! I kneel to Thee; 
Deep from my heart on bended knee, 
My plea I make; 
Forgive my fevered, wayward ways, 
Forgive the sins of vanished days, 
My: penance take. 


_Give me the strength to put away 
The sins that govern me to-day; 
Thy help I need. 
Teach me to lean upon Thy love, 
To seek Thy truth from Thee, above 
~ Earth’s grimy greed. 
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The Citizen and His Government’ 
Harold E. B. Speight 


m4 Tis an increasingly common experience to feel 
f| that as individual citizens we are impotent 
and that therefore we are negligible as factors 
in determining the quality of our democracy. 
From 1865 to 1920 the proportion of eligible voters 
who exercised their rights of franchise in national 
elections declined from about eighty-three to fifty-two 
per cent, and now only about half of the registered 
voters reveal their preferences by their ballots. This 
situation is, in part, accounted for by the feeling of 
helplessness on the part of individuals in the face of 
the complex and confusing issues calling for action on 
a national scale. 

Many men of an academic turn of mind take 
refuge from the impact of grave problems in much the 
same way that Plato long ago described when he 
spoke of ‘‘the little band”’ of philosophic students who 
“watch the madness of the many” and recognize that 
“scarcely a single man in public life takes any judicious 
steps.”’ They feel, Plato went on, that if they at- 
tempt to co-operate with any party they will be like 
men who have fallen among wild beasts. So they 
confine themselves to their own concerns, “like men 
who take shelter behind a wall on a stormy day, when 
the wind is driving before it a hurricane of dust and 
rain,’’ well content if they can live their lives unstained 
by unrighteousness till it is time to take their departure 
with cheerfulness and serenity. 

The counterparts to-day of this “‘little band”’ are 
so numerous, and the price we pay for their indifference 
or timidity is so great, that we ought to face the ques- 
tions which these men and women have found baffling. 
They ask, each in his own way and often in a way that 
suggests an answer, ‘“‘What can I know?” They are 
no longer taken in by the professions of politicians; 
they are aware that the press seldom gives a wholly im- 
partial record of what men in office actually say or do. 
And they ask, too, ‘“What can I do?”’ They find them- 
selves enmeshed in a vast economic and political sys- 
tem, implicated in many inequalities and injustices 
they can not remedy, profiting from such deplorable 
conditions as widespread child labor, injured at times 
by conflicts between concentrations of capital and 
labor, baffled by the confusion of laws (two million 
of which are said to be in effect to-day in nation, states, 
counties, cities and towns), and made aware that their 
so-called representatives in the legislatures find it a 
profitable business to pose as public-spirited servants 
of the common good. 

The real difficulty for most who are in this situa- 
tion-is that they make the mistake of thinking of their 
political relationships and responsibilities in terms of 
the nation as a whole, which (except in times of grave 
emergency) is a remote and impersonal unit. They 
can hardly be blamed for this error, because education 
has in so many ways fostered nationalistic sentiment 
and held up an ideal of citizenship in which the na- 
tion’s claims on the individual have been made more 
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prominent than the claims of nearer and more per- 
sonal groups. As a matter of plain fact, unless we 
happen to belong to a very small group, our real com- 
munity life is found in our membership of various 
groups and associations much less remote than the 
nation. For it is in these groups, where community 
of economic, cultural, and governmental interests 
binds us to people we actually know, that we learn to 
live together in an orderly respect for both liberty and 
law. That this is true is indicated by the concern of 
the national government, in times of crisis such as 
war or economic disaster, to reach the schools, churches, 
lodges, homes, trades unions, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, and commercial groups with information 
and incentives to action. 

Our political life, then, is our active participation 
in the concerns of groups which we have no excuse 
for saying are beyond our reach. The broad founda- 
tions of our democracy are laid in various forms of 
group life through which we do actually have the 
opportunity of helping to determine the conditions of 
our industrial, commercial, or professional labor, the 
objectives of our educational and religious efforts, 
and the policies according to which our lives are to be 
ordered by officers of the municipality, the county, 
and the state. The quality of our national life is di- 
rectly proportionate to the quality of our life together in 
these groups. 

If the position so far expounded is defensible, it 
seems to be clear that as individuals we can overcome 
the paralyzing sense of impotence by making a con- 
tribution to the qualitative improvement of the group- 
life close at hand. 

Three qualities are of major importance in our 
democratic life, and in the case of each we can in- 
dividually promote them in the national life by train- 
ing ourselves and influencing others in our homes, our 
lodges, our trades unions and associations, our re- 
ligious and cultural societies. 

First, we need a real community of thought and ac- 
tion based on shared opinion and experience. Our 
present method of procedure is to advocate our private 
preferences and points of view, to combat with verbal 
ammunition the judgment of others, to seek personal 
and party victory. These being so commonly our 
aims, we attach more importance to the moods and 
methods of combat than to the necessity for that ac- 
tion which will best serve the interests common to all. 
In pursuit of personal or party advantage we exalt 
debate above discussion, we array ourselves, with 
banners flying, and make the arena ring with our catch- 
words. Each time a victory is gained, there is a mi- 
nority sensitive under the stings of defeat and eager 
in some way to recover lost ground. The rift which 
separated men in mere opinion has become a gulf sep- 
arating men in convictions ardently declared and de- 
fended. And the net result is that there is no com- 
mon will to find expression in action such as all alike 
would be glad to endorse. 

The Society of Friends has a testimony to offer 
the world, not of conviction only but of achievement, 
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in this particular realm. It has abjured, in the con- 
duct of its own business (which has always involved 
many issues of practical importance likely to arouse 
differences of opinion) the method of argument for 
the sake of victory. In its place the Society has 
sought to perfect the method of shared experience and 
corporate judgment. It does not register division 
by a vote, but encourages the expression of unity, and 
it acts only when discussion controlled by good will 
has led all concerned to clear vision of a way that will 
lead most directly to the common gocd. “The doc- 
trine of Democracy,” Jane Addams has said, “like 
any other of the living faiths of men, is so essentially 
mystical that it continually demands new formula- 
tion.” And not only new formulation, we may add, 
but experimental procedure. Many groups of man- 
ageable size would profit by an exploration of the pos- 
sibilities thus discovered by the Friends. 

Essential to the achievement of a corporate judg- 
ment that represents shared experience, is a second 
quality in the life of our various groups. This is 
found only where there is freedom to express and defend 
every shade and degree of individual judgment. Itisa 
quality without which no real democracy in home, 
church, or any other group, large or small, is possible. 
Too often this is stated as if the rights of the individual 
(derived from our Constitution and various statutes) 
were alone concerned. But it is the community it- 
self that suffers by the suppression of freedom. Sup- 
pression only leaves embittered those who feel that 
they have something worth while to say but are not 
allowed to say it. It results in concealment and con- 
spiracy, often directly to violence, by giving men 
ground for saying that no other course is open. The 
victim. of suppression refuses to believe that any of his 
fellow-men are competent to judge, in advance of all 
discussion and exploration of his ideas, whether and 
why they are ‘dangerous.’ The American Civil 
Liberties Union has significantly stated the contribu- 
tion an individual can make in any group life by say- 
ing, ““You can help most when you stand up for the 
fellow you most disagree with.” This is a pregnant 
statement of a principle formulated by an eminent 
jurist on the Supreme Court bench, who has said that 
“fn frank expression of conflicting opinions lies the 
greatest promise of wisdom in governmental action; 
in suppression lies the greatest peril.” 

It is to be noted that only where there is free ex- 
pression can we be sure that we have reliable informa- 
tion at our disposal. The most glowing statistics 
gathered by prejudiced and partial observers are some- 
times rendered valueless by a few words of revealing 
and authoritative (because first-hand) testimony from 
those who actually live and work under the conditions 
which the expert’s figures and graphs have supposedly 
interpreted. 

Thirdly, a sense of responsibility for what we shall 
transmit to those who follow us is an essential feature 
of enduring democracy. So far as the national life 
is concerned, we may well despair of accomplishing 
anything important as individuals unless we hold 
firmly to the conviction that our national life partakes 
inevitably of the virtues and vices of all our life in 
minor groups. Theodore Roosevelt, in his inimitable 
way, called us to a sense of high responsibility as citi- 


zens of the United States, picturing the nation’s mis - 
sion to the world in glowing terms, bidding us face 
the shame and disgrace that will be ours “‘if in our eyes 
the light of high resolve is dimmed, if we trail in the 
dust the golden hopes of men.” Our ideal of ‘‘the rule 
of all the people in a spirit of friendliest brotherhood 
toward each and every one of the people” imposes on 
every individual who now enjoys the benefits of such 
rule an obligation to widen the range of its blessings. 
But it is not to be supposed that men will ever feel 
such responsibility for the welfare of remote genera- 
tions or peoples remote in space who have not felt 
responsibility for perpetuating and advancing the 
best elements in their associations, cldse to home, with 
fellow-toilers, fellow-dreamers, fellow-believers, fel- 
low-townsmen. 

Plato pictured not only those who “from their re- 
treat see the infection of lawlessness spreading over the 
rest of mankind” and congratulate themselves on the 
height of the wall they shelter behind. He pictured 
also a state, well-ordered because in it “philosophers 
are kings,’”’ because men of judgment, good will, train- 
ing, insight, and self-control, in short, men of wisdom, 
hold the positions of executive power. His prescrip- 
tion we can well modify by adding that the wisdom of 
life without which no state is safe should not be the 
exclusive possession of a select few, and indeed is not 
likely to be achieved even by a select few unless the 
citizens as a body have the freedom to offer their 
partial wisdom, the good will to respect other partial 
views, and a sense of responsibility which reaches down 
into every-day concerns and common duties. Our 
democracy offers every individual a task so close at 
hand that, facing it day by day, he need never ask 
whether he can know anything, whether he can do 
anything, whether he really counts, for it calls us to 
build our common life on the wisdom and good will 
not only of rulers but of ruled, not onlyJof{governors 


but of those who govern themselves. 
* * * 


If any one says 
That the world is a bad thing, 
I do not believe it. 


How can I believe it 

When all the world’s made of is men? 
And a man 

Is just you, or just me, or some others, 
No bad things; 

For are you a bad thing? 

Or I? 

Or the others? 


God’s eyes 

And a smile and a hope and a song 
Live in me and in you and the others; 
We’re good things. 


The world has a daylight, 
A starlight, a garden, 
A mist on the meadow, 
A wind in the willow, 
A cloud and a sea, 
And the wonder of morning, 
And a you and a me. 
All are good things. 
Dixie Willsots 
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P. T. Barnum, Universalist 
Don C. Seitz 


q] STILL recall the thrill I felt when my father, 
the Rev. J. A. Seitz, then preaching at the 
4B! old Harlem Universalist church, was invited 

=} to fill a Sunday in the pulpit of the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, society, and to “stop” with Phineas 
Taylor Barnum at Waldemere, his gorgeous home in 
that city. For be it known that in addition to creating 
the Greatest Show on Earth, Mr. Barnum was an 
active Universalist, and a pillar of his home church. 
The distinction he gave the denomination was consid- 
erable. As the ablest advertiser of the time, he never 
failed to let it be known that he was of the liberal 
faith, and a firm foe of the liquor and tobacco traf- 
fic. 

The showman was a most genial personage, who 
retailed good stories and performed good deeds when- 
ever the one served a purpose or the latter could fill 
a need. He and Horace Greeley were the two most 
noted followers of the faith in their day. Greeley 
was an attendant at Dr. Chapin’s Church of the 
Divine Paternity in New York. Barnum, as noted, 
was devoted to the Bridgeport parish. The two were 
very friendly. Asasmall boy I felt pretty proud that 
two such personages were Universalists. The de- 
nomination was small and much assailed by the Or- 
thodox at the time. Not to believe in hell was gen- 
erally considered sinful. Even the boys I played with 
were inclined to look askance at me for having a 
Universalist father, and their parents in turn con- 
sidered me doubtful company for their offspring. 
The theory seemed to be that without the restraining 
influence of future punishment, no one could be ex- 
pected to behave properly. 

To minds like these Mr. Barnum’s Universalism 
was held to be an excuse to cover his running an 
iniquity like a circus, while his regard for temperance 
and good morals was called hypocrisy to cloak his 
nefarious occupation. Born in Bethel, Connecticut, 
his youth was spent in the sternest sort of Presbyterian 
surroundings, heavily flavored with brimstone. His 
logical mind rejected the belief in torture beyond the 
grave, and he himself observed that it “‘was a faith 
which painted God as so revengeful a being that you 
could hardly distinguish between God and the devil.” 
The Sunday service was bad enough,: but he was 
dosed to overflowing at the revival meetings, when the 
horrors of the hereafter were so powerfully painted by 
eloquent preachers as to throw nervous auditors into 
convulsions. He has recorded that as a lad he prayed 
to be removed from earth before he could earn his 
appointed place in perdition, and is recorded as saying, 
“When I first heard of the doctrines of the Uni- 
versalists I felt so utterly astonished that I thought 
Vd drop dead.” He had a considerable struggle 
adjusting his teachings to the happy revelation that 
all men were to be saved, but soon cast the old Or- 
thodoxy aside and for himself took on the teachings of 
John Murray, not by joining the Universalist church 
he found in Bridgeport when he took up his residence 
there, but by attending and supporting it. 

‘He had gone into the show business when young, 


and concluded that a showman would not adorn the 
roll of membership. So he was for many years a 
non-communicant, but all the same a most powerful 
aid to the society. The gentle exaggeration used to 
bring the circus crowd was, he thought, a little too 
romantic to warrant “joining” at that time. Indeed, 
it was many years before he came formally into the 
fold, though all the while one of its chief pillars. 

Speaking of the showman, my old friend the late 
Mark D. Wilber, also a resident of Bridgeport, used to 
recall the first time he ever saw Barnum in action as 
the proprietor of a big tent. He was then youthful 
and a good part of the show himself, coming up 
strongly as the lecturer who explained the wonders on 
exhibition. One of these was a pretty healthy tiger, 
which, Mr. Wilber said, was introduced as follows, in 
professional patter: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I now have the pleasure 
of presenting to you for the first time in America, the 
Royal Bengal Tiger. This remarkable animal, La- 
dies and Gentlemen, was captured in the wilds of 
India after a desperate struggle involving the death 
of eleven men and two boys. This amazing animal, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, measures exactly thirteen 
feet from the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail, and, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, exactly thirteen feet from the 
tip of his tail to the tip of his nose, making in all 
twenty-six feet in length! ’ 

This system of measurement prevailed as to 
many things, but Barnum always gave his patrons 
their money’s worth. While not a church member 
until late he was able to say, “I have been almost as 
much a theologian as a showman all my life.” He 
had long listened to denunciation of the liberals at 
orthodox hands, and did not hesitate to pronounce 
his own view of such performances, saying: “It is 
rather absurd to suppose saints and sinners shut up all 
together within four jeweled walls and playing on 
harps whether they like it or not, and I have faint 
hopes that after another hundred years or soit will 
begin to dawn on the minds of those to whom this 
idea is such a weight, that nobody with any sense 
holds it or ever did hold it.”” This prophecy has 
pretty nearly reached its fulfillment. Heaven, to his 
mind, was not a physical locality but a thing of 
“moral and physical status,” not to be attained by 
“securing one place and avoiding another.” More- 
over: “If I had almighty power, and could take a 
pebble and give it life, knowing beforehand that fifty- 
nine seconds out of every sixty would be extreme 
misery, I would be a monster; yet this is how God was 
described, and people talk about loving such a being! 
I don’t believe in making people love God by fright- 
ening them. Would my grandchildren love me more 
if I told them I would cut off their heads if they didn’t 
love me?” 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the celebrated 
pulpit gymnast of Brooklyn, had said in a Chautauqua 
address: ‘‘Nearly all the heterodox people I know of 
believe all are coming out at the same destiny without 
regard to faith and character—Nero and Wesley, 
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Guiteau and Garfield. I turn away from such a de- 
bauched heaven. Against that cauldron and beast- 
liness I place the two destinies of the Bible forever and 
forever apart.’”’ To which Barnum made reply: “I 
wish to contrast two utterances and leave you to judge 
which is the nobler.”’ Then he gave the Talmage 
quotation. ‘This,’ he went on, “is the surviving 
remnant of the idea once so vividly preached that the 
saints in heaven need the sight of hell to complete 
their joys. The other utterance, in contrast with the 
above, is Hawthorne’s in ‘Glimpses of English Pover- 
ty.’ He says of the wretched London poor: ‘How 
difficult to believe that anything so precious as a germ 
of immortal growth can have been plunged into this 
cesspool of vice! Oh, what a mystery! Slowly, slow- 
ly, as after groping at the bottom of a deep, noisome 
pool, my hope struggles upward to the surface, bear- 
ing the half-drowned body of a child, and bearing it 
aloft for its own life, and my own life, and all our 
lives. Unless these slime-clogged nostrils can be 
made capable of inhaling celestial air, I know not how 
the purest and most intellectual of us can reasonably 
expect ever to taste a breath of it. The whole ques- 
tion of eternity is staked there. If a ‘single one of 
these helpless little ones is lost, the world is lost.’ 
Which of these two sentiments is like the Jesus of 
the people?” 


Through Science and 


George 


mq" is a trite saying, that happiness can be sought 

4| successfully only through indirection. The 
statement needs to be corrected. Happiness 
m} has its conditions and these may be scientif- 
ically promoted. In virtue of our inherited constitu- 
tion, we are lovers of and seekers for the supreme values 
of life—truth, beauty and goodness. The church and 
the synagogue agree in teaching that we should care 
for the best things most, and for all others in proportion 
to their relative worth. 

Religion rightly stresses the higher values, but 
oftentimes it has not done justice to the lower values of 
money and pleasure. It is one thing to denounce 
predatory wealth; it is quite another to praise poverty. 
Now, poverty means anxiety, fear, absorption in the 
task of mere living, mere existence; money means 
homes, schools, art galleries, symphonies, hospital and 
medical treatment, leisure, rest and recreation, and 
freedom from care. It does not insure happiness, but 
it is an important factor ina happy life. We have here 
to oppose tradition. The New Testament was pro- 
duced in a pre-industrial age, which did not, and could 
not, appreciate the function of wealth in an industrial 
civilization. Religion, which stresses the higher 
values, should therefore encourage the production of 
wealth which is a necessary condition of high culture 
and a means to satisfy our deepest longings. A promi- 
nent economist has recently shown that religion does 


in fact promote prosperity. People who are frugal, 


*Contributed to us by the author, but since it has appeared 
in the Modern View of St. Louis it is republished by their kind 
permission and co-operation. 


To Mr. Barnum the Universalist faith was a 
“practical” and a “common-sense” one—a reasonable 
belief that we shall be dealt with according to our 
works. This to his mind was “Universalism pure and 
simple.” He pitied the petrified orthodox who relied 
upon their church attendance for salvation, and yet 
who had never been discovered doing any good action 
for their fellows. He was willing that the poor man 
should be given prayers and potatoes, but thought 
the latter ought to come first. 

Becoming a member of the board of trustees of 
the Bridgeport church in due course, he shook some 
of the indecision out of them and brought on practical 
results. Naturally he stood up for. his business, and 
went on record as believing the hostility of the church 
to amusements had done much to lower their stand- 
ards. ‘‘Had the church,” said he, “wisely made use 
of the means within its power of affording the people 
innocent, instructive, and profitable recreation, instead 
of insisting upon the relinquishment of every amuse- 
ment, popular entertainments would more certainly 
be exercising their legitimate functions in affording 
necessary recreation, but being besides powerful 
agencies of reform.” 

He was all for the cheerful view, and once went 
so far as to emblazon on his carriage door: ‘‘Love God 
and be merry.” 


Religion to Happiness” 


R. Dodson 


saving, industrious, productive, and free from expensive 
vices inevitably rise in the economic scale. 

Pleasure, too, has been slighted. Each generation 
has feared that the next will be demoralized and has 
been afraid to admit that pleasure is a sign of normal 
function and of right living. Of course, it must often 
be ignored when higher interests are threatened. 
Sometimes we strive for a good which, as George Eliot 
says, we only know from pain because we would rather 
have it than anything else in the world. Bertrand 
Russell’s recent book on “The Conquest of Happi- 
ness” is one of his best, though it contains some cynical 
statements and expresses some erratic moral and so- 
cial judgments. It is of value since it shows how we 
can at least remove most of the causes of unhappiness. 
These he believes to be the morbid consciousness of 
sin, narcissism and megalomania. Ofttimes a life is 
biased in the direction of unhappiness in its earliest 
years. The typical unhappy man, says Mr. Russell, 
is one who, having been deprived in youth of some 
normal satisfaction, has come to value this one kind 
more than any other and has therefore given his life 
one-sided direction. So, too, a child which has not re- 
ceived the affection which is its due is likely to become 
timid and unadventurous, filled with fears and self 
pity and no longer able to meet the world in a mood of 
gay exploration. 

Furthermore, the human race has been born and 
brought up in an arena and is therefore adapted to a 
certain amount of struggle for life. When. great 
wealth renders this unnecessary, the absence of effort 
removes an essential ingredient of happiness. Other 
unfavorable factors are: too much excitement, too 
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much noise, the necessity of meeting many strangers, 
too strenuous a life, indecision and worry, and indulg- 
ing in profitless thoughts. Now, every one of these can 
be attacked and overcome. The hygiene of the nerves 
and the cultivation of an orderly mind will work won- 
ders for the unhappy. Many worries can be di- 
minished by realizing their unimportance. The wise 
old negro woman, being asked why she was so cheer- 
ful in her misfortunes, replied, ‘‘Child, I just wears this 
world as a loose garment.” A humorous sense of 
proportion is a condition of happiness. It enables 
us to realize the trivial and amusing difficulties over 
which we worry. Thus, it is possible to be amused 
rather than bored when your friend tells a story for 
the 347th time, when your shoe-string breaks just as 
you are in a hurry to catch the morning train. When 
a man is interrupted in a proposal of marriage by a 
tedious neighbor, he may consider that all mankind 
have been liable to this disaster with the exception of 
Adam, and even he had his troubles! 

He who would benefit others is not likely to be 
successful unless he is happy himself. A certain lady 
tried to make her children better without marked 
success. She then changed her policy and endeavored 
to make them happier, with the result that they were 
both happier and better. 

The sacredness and the importance of happiness 
have not been properly appreciated. Surely the good 
life, the ideal life, would be not only socially beneficent, 
but also happy. As Mr. Russell says, “If a man were 
to invite a lady to marry him on the ground that he ar- 
dently desired her happiness and at the same time 
considered that she would afford him ideal opportu- 
nity of self-abnegation, I think it may be doubtful 
whether she would be altogether pleased.”” The fact 
is, that the happiness of others is not inconsistent with 
our own; and that the antithesis between self and the 


The Church 


wae NE of the most interesting model town proj- 
) 


> W) ects in the United States is at Radburn, 
D N. J., a short distance out of New York, 
which has been developed during the past 
two years under the general direction of the Hon. 
Louis Brownlow, former president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and later 
City Manager, first of Petersburg, Va., and then of 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Rev. Dan Ivan Patch of West- 
field, to whom we are indebted for the following story 
of the Church in Radburn, writes us: ‘“‘Although the 
Universalist denomination is not one of the co-operat- 
ing agencies in the Council of Religion for Radburn, 
it has an unofficial representative on the board in the 
assistant treasurer of the Council. Because the de- 
nomination has always been interested in union efforts 
and co-operative movements it seemed to the members 
of the Council that the denomination would be in- 
terested to hear of this venture.” 


ff 
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Two years ago, February, 1929, in the course of laying out 
a model town at Radburn, in Fair Lawn, N. J., the City Housing 
Corporation of New York sought the aid and advice of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America in setting up a 
church for the community. The thought was to avoid de- 


world disappears as soon as we have any genuine in- 
terest in persons and things outside ourselves. 

Many people are unhappy and depress those 
around them because of chronic fatigue. They are 
never thoroughly rested from one end of the year to 
the other. They may be good, but the atmosphere 
around them is tense. Their voices rise in the scale. 
Those around them feel that though the weather is 
fine at the time, a storm is likely to arise at any mo- 
ment. 

One of the factors in a happy life is a rational, 
positive, religious faith. The child has a great good 
fortune who is early and continuously taught that the 
proper human response of the individual to the great 
enterprise of life is that of courage and faith and hope. 
He who believes that a transcendent love is at the 
heart of the universe, that life is good and may be 
made better, and that in our constructive enterprise 
we are co-workers with the Power behind evolution, 
is likely to have a spiritual morale which makes him 
stronger than anything what can happen to him. 

All emotions are tonic or depressive. Pessimism 
such as that recently presented to a St. Louis audience 
by a distinguished Chicago publicist tends to paralyze 
the energies and destroy the beauty of life. A rational 
optimism, a positive religious faith, is, on the other 
hand, a mighty factor in stability of life and in serenity 
and peace of mind. Such an optimist is a believer in 
humanity; he is tolerant, charitable, sympathetic, 
and friendly. He looks at the aspiring life of man- 
kind in all its forms, from the lowest to the highest, 
with understanding eyes. To him every church, an- 
cient and modern, is but an-alcove in the great cathe- 
dra] of the race. He thus rises out of his narrow pro- 
vincialism, sectarianism and partisanism, and becomes, 
in the best sense, a man of the world, a man with a 
cosmic outlook and all inclusive sympathies. 


in Radburn 


nominational competition and enter upon a venture in denomina- 
tional co-operation. A committee was selected including repre- 
sentatives of four denominations and certain interdenomina- 
tional agencies to “draft a plan for co-operative religious work in 
Radburn, for securing the consent of the proper denominational 
authorities to participate in such a program and appoint repre- 
sentatives on the co-operating committee; said committee to 
be responsible for developing a program, engaging a minister at 
the earliest possible date, who will represent all the co-operating 
interests, and underwrite a budget in order to have a minister 
during the formative period of the community.” 

The co-operation of the denominations, four in number, 
was secured by September. This included the appointing of two 
official representatives for each denomination, single representa- 
tives of undenominational and national agencies, and the appro- 
priation of certain moneys for the support of the project. The 
Council of Religion for Radburn came into being. In October 
the Congregationalists entered the project. 

At the first meeting of the official Council upon recommenda- 
tion of a sub committee the name of the Rev. Deane Edwards, 
of the Reformed Church, was favorably voted upon and he be- 
came pastor of the “Church in Radburn.”’ The name “Com- 
munity Church” was suggested, and not looked upon with favor 
because of its special significance nationally. It seemed wise 
to stress the relationship with the single community by calling it 
“The Church in Radburn, a Christian Co-operative Movement.” 

At a later meeting principles for guiding the religious life 
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of the community through the church were presented by Mr. 
Edwards and passed upon unanimously by the Council. They 
are as follows: 

1. That all which is done shall be vital, not merely cus- 
tomary. 

2. That the activities shall be developed in response to need. 

3. That development shall be gradual, with one activity 
well established before another is undertaken. 

4. That stress shall be on those things which unite rather 
than on those which divide. 

5. That everything shall minister, directly and indirectly, 
to the spiritual development of the community. 

There are many things in the program of the year that are 
worthy of attention. At the Lenten season speakers from five 
denominations participated in the mid-week services. At the 
installation of the pastor five denominations co-operated, with 
Dr. McConnell of the Methodist Church and the Federal Council 
delivering the sermon. A budget for local expenses and benevo- 
lences of three thousand dollars was nearly underwritten by 
the community. Of this amount fifty dollars was given to the 
benevolence agencies of each of the five co-operating denomina- 
tions. 

The method of receiving members into fellowship in the 
church is of interest. Individuals may become members of the 
church in three ways: 

1. By confession of their faith according to the following 
covenant, and baptism by water (if unbaptized) according to the 
desired method and the customary formula. Covenant: “‘Be- 
lieving in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
His redeeming love, I make confession of my Christian faith and 
discipleship. I desire in God’s strength to live according to His 
will; to follow Christ in self giving service, and to look with him 
to the triumph of the divine Kingdom. As a member of this 
church, I promise to be loyal to its services and work, to seek its 
peace and prosperity, and through it to share in God’s purpose 
for the Church Universal.” 

2. By transfer from another Christian Church. Those who 
are thus received shall affirm their fidelity to the church in Rad- 
burn in the following manner: “Having voluntarily transferred 
membership to this church, I again confess my Christian faith, 
and pledge my loyalty to this Christian fellowship, seeking to 
further its life, and thus continue to share in the work of the 
Church Universal.”’ 

3. By association with the Church in Radburn. Those who 
are thus received continue their membership in their own com- 
munion; but take their place in the Church in Radburn by as- 
sent to the following: “Desiring to share in the fellowship of this 
church as well as that of my own communion, I reaffirm my Chris- 
tian faith, and promise loyalty to this church.” 

All three groups share alike in the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of the Church in Radburn. 


The Rev. Deane Edwards in his first annual re- 
port as pastor said: 


The Church in Radburn is now one year old. My duties 
as pastor began on October 1, 1929. 

First let us look at Radburn itself, upon whose growth and 
success our own work is so completely dependent. When I 
arrived a year ago, there were seventy families resident. By 
January 1, this had almost doubled to 137. To-day, it has more 
than doubled again, with 292 families resident. In addition, 
there has been and continues to be a limited number of families 
resident in the vicinity who are interested in the church. While 
this growth is not up to the original expectation for Radburn, it 
is remarkable in view of the financial depression and the result- 
ing real estate slump. It is evidence that the Radburn idea has 
caught the public imagination, and that even more rapid expan- 
sion may be expected in the future. We can rest assured that 
Radburn is a permanent reality which will provide increasing 
opportunity for our work as time goes on. 

So much for the “‘tangibles’’ which give a measure of the 
success of the year’s work. What then of the “intangibles,” 


those achievements in the realm of underlying attitudes which are 
difficult to measure, but which are more fundamental in their 
value? One hesitates to estimate these; but no report would be 
complete without an attempt. 

In the first place, I believe that respect for organized religion 
has gained by this united and far-seeing approach to the spiritual 
life of Radburn. Those who have had their church interest 
badly dulled or lost altogether by the divisions and rivalries 
within the Christian ranks have come to see the fundamental 
unity that binds the churches together, and to have faith again 
in the church because of this and other expressions of Christian 
co-operation. 

Then the presence of a resident pastor and the establishment 
of an active work practically from the beginning of the com- 
munity, even if it has done nothing else, ‘has served to incor- 
porate religion as an integral part of Radburn. The spiritual 
takes its proper place as a fundamental entity in the life of the 
community, and so exercises its influence directly or indirectly 
upon every department of the community life. 

In addition, certain seeds have been planted which should 
grow. One is the seed of catholicity—that spirit which not only 
looks tolerantly upon those of other faiths, but desires to co- 
operate with them for the good of the spiritual life of all. An- 
other is the seed of expanding unity—the influence that draws 
together a larger unity such as the union Thanksgiving service 
of last November, the first time that the churches of the Borough 
of Fair Lawn have come together for such an occasion. Still 
another is the seed of service—the spirit which, especially in fa- 
vored communities, keeps alive sympathy for less fortunate in- 
dividuals and communities, and works out plans for sharing with 
them both material and spiritual resources. When there are 
added to these the constant influence of Christian worship, 
Christian instruction, and Christian fellowship, the measure of 
the spiritual results which flow from the church no man can give. 


* * * 


BEAUTIFUL GLASS 


The stained glass windows at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, have long been a source of inspiration to the congrega- 
tion and visitors at this historic church. The windows repre- 
sent the highest development of American art in glass. All were 
designed at the same time, so that there is unity of design and 
color scheme. The artist is Mr. Frederick Wilson, and all the 
windows in the main building have been executed by the Tiffany 
Studio under the direction of Mr. Edward S. George. The win- 
dows of the upper tier represent in symbolic fashion the Beati- 
tudes. The windows are not only distinguished for their beauty, 
but they also enshrine the memory of a number of leading citi- 
zens of Boston, both men and women. 

A new window was recently placed in the upper tier on 
the southern side of the church. It is the gift of Mrs. Henry 
H. Townsend, of New Haven, Connecticut, and is the memorial 
of her mother and sister, Mrs. E. L. Osgood and Miss Fanny C. 
Osgood. Like the other windows it is built of Tiffany favrile 
glass and is distinguished not only for the dignity of the design, 
but for the exceptionally rich opalescent color tones. 

The central figure is clad in silver armor and the attendant 
angels are garbed in robes of pale gold, with wings wide spread. 
One carries a palm branch, symbolic of victory, and the other 
bears a golden spear and a shield pierced by an arrow. The 
brilliant light of the center background casts its radiance on 
the armor of the central figure and the wings of the seraphs. 
The window is surrounded by a handsome border in which a leaf 
and scroll motif is inlaid in pale gold against a background of 
blue and lavender, the colors which prevail throughout the com- 
position. A decorative scroll follows the line of the arch of the 
border and bears the words of the Beatitude: “‘Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you and persecute you and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 

This window, which was dedicated Nov. 30, in addition 
to its beauty of design and the mystic quality of its color, pos- 
sesses a stirring vitality which is inspirational. 
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Dean Knudson at the Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting was made memorable on 
Feb. 2 by the address of Dean Knudson of the Theological 
School of Boston University and by the attendance of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Federation and the Unitarian Monday Club. 
Following the address there was a brief question period, after 
which luncheon was served at tables set in the room adjoining 
the reception room. Between fifty and sixty were in attendance. 
Mrs. Leroy Coons, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Mrs. Beckwith and Mrs. Cullen prepared and 
served the luncheon. Friend Brothers furnished the food. It 
was a delightful social gathering. 

At the meeting the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, president, pre- 
sided, with Miss MacDonald at the piano. Mr. Brooks con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. 

The address of Dean Knudson was regarded by men of all 
shades of belief as a very brilliant production. He discussed the 
theology of crisis and humanism, both of which, he said, grew out. 
of the same psychological soil. The address was remarkably 
luminous and was delivered with high ability. In part he spoke 
as follows: 

“These two theological movements have developed during 
the past ten years and are at present attracting world-wide at- 
tention. Indeed, they are the two most conspicuous theological 
movements of the day. In principle they are diametrically op- 
posed to each other, but they have both grown up out of a com- 
mon social and religious situation, and hence may be profitably 
studied in their relation to each other. 

“The word humanism has been used of various movements 
and in different senses. Here it is used to designate the recent 
theological or religious movement by that name which has 
appeared in this country and has been espoused by a number of 
ministers and educators, such as Curtis W. Reese, John H. Diet- 
rich, Charles F. Potter, M. C. Otto, Walter Lippmann, A. E. 
Haydon, J. S. Huxley, H. E. Barnes and others. The character- 
istic element in this movement is not its antithesis to other- 
worldliness as is sometimes stated, but rather its antithesis to 
theism. Historic theism is at one with humanism in its opposi- 
tion to otherworldliness. Both movements stand opposed to the 
mystical and otherworldly type of piety associated with the 
non-theistic religions of the East. In so far as humanism means 
simply an emphasis on human values every true follower of the 
prophets and Jesus might be said to be a humanist. The dis- 
tinctive thing in current humanism is not, then, its humanism 
but rather its anti-theism. What differentiates humanism from 
all previous religions is its rejection of theism or its indifference 
to the belief in God. Here we have something essentially new. 
Never before in Christendom has a serious effort been made to 
establish a sect or church without the belief in a divine Being. 
According to humanism it makes no particular difference whether 
we believe in God or not. Its own faith is anthropocentric. It 
is rooted in man, not in God; and its Bible is science, not any form 
of divine revelation. 

“The apostles of this new movement are quite confident that 
humanism is destined to be the religion of the future. But it is 
very doubtful if their faith in it and its future is warranted. 
Personally I am convinced that instead of being a permanent 
contribution to the religious life of mankind it will itself turn out 
to be another candidate for the religious museum. For a while 
it will serve as a religious plaything and then will be set aside as a 
theological oddity. My reasons for this conviction are chiefly 
two. 

“The first is its hopeless poverty from the religious point 
of view. There are in religion three essential elements: the feel- 
ing of trustful dependence, the longing after redemption and the 
alliance of this feeling and longing with ethical idealism. But of 
these three elements only one receives any proper recognition in 
humanism. The humanists do lay stress on ethical idealism but 
they leave us without any ground for the feeling of trustful de- 
pendence or any ground for the longing after redemption. The 


idea of a divine providence and the idea of a divine redemptive 
power they reject altogether. The result is a very serious im- 
poverishment of the religious life. Humanism in that respect is 
on about the same level as was the religion of reason, or natural 
religion, of the eighteenth century. The latter movement failed 
utterly because of its religious poverty due to its break with the 
historic faiths of the past; and a similar fate, I have no doubt, 
awaits also the humanistic movement. No made-to-order re- 
ligion will ever command the allegiance of men. The only re- 
ligion that will ever avail in the world is the religion that springs 
up spontaneously in it. Only the historic faiths can satisfy the 
human heart. No new religion of science or of reason can take 
their place. The new religion of humanism is even more sterile, 
more emaciated, more anemic, more barren of content, than the 
dessicated deism of the eighteenth century, and is certain to meet 
with a like fate. 

**A second reason why I look upon humanism as a theological 
curio rather than a permanent form of religious belief is the su- 
perficial, contradictory and unstable character of the philosophy 
upon which it is based and of which it is the outgrowth. This 
philosophy in its most popular form is known as pragmatic in- 
strumentalism, and its chief prophet is John Dewey. His 
philosophy seems to me one of the most unstable compounds of 
our day. To it there are three main objections from the re- 
ligious point of view. First, it is an inconsistent positivism. It 
denies the possibility of our knowing anything about ultimate 
reality; yet at the same time it is very positive in its assertion 
that ultimate reality is not personal. This, however, is an in- 
consistency. 

“Second, the philosophy of humanism assumes a naturalistic 
view of the world without grounding it. This philosophy is a 
kind of ostrich philosophy. It buries its head in the sand when 
it comes to metaphysics and hopes thus to escape attack. Or it 
is a scuttlefish philosophy, hiding itself behind a cloud of ob- 
secure words. Orit is an owlish philosophy, seeking the dim twi- 
light where it is difficult to distinguish between theism and a 
naturalistic pantheism. Among its adherents there is a good 
deal of philosophical glossolalia, a speaking in unknown tongues. 
The very fact that current humanism deals in this negative and 
uncertain way with the fundamental problems of philosophy is, 
in my opinion, its own condemnation. 

“4 third criticism to be passed on the philosophy of human- 
ism is that it establishes a false antithesis between religion and 
science. Religion is supposed to consist in submission, while 
science calls for action. But between these two there is no 
antithesis. Enlightened religion has always been the great 
dynamic of life,and no one who has felt the power of religion in 
his own life would be guilty of opposing religion to scientific con- 
trol. Even humanism owes whatever value there is in it to the 
Christian faith from which it has sprung. It is itself a parasitic 
growth and could not sustain itself alone for any length of time. 
So both religiously and philosophically humanism may be re- 
jected as hopelessly bankrupt. ' 

“The theology of crisis is the antipodes of humanism. It 
originated in Germany about eight years ago. From the outset 
it has insisted on the theocentric nature of religion. Its funda- 
mental principle has been “‘the sole glorification of God.” If its 
exponents had constructed their theology for the very purpose of 
giving the lie to American humanism, they could not have aimed 
their shafts more directly at it. A’ humanistic religion, with its 
glorification of man, they would reject as essentially inreligious. 
In thus laying stress on the theistic element in religion the “‘dia- 
lectic’’ theologians are in the right as over against humanism. 
In the long run a godless religion would prove to be a self-con- 
tradiction, and a religion in which the human emphasis tends to 
obscure the divine emphasis would soon lose its power. But, 
however valuable this aspect of the theology of crisis may be, it 
is itself one-sided and is linked up with an agnostic philosophy 
akin to that which underlies humanism. This agnostic philos- 
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ophy is bound up in a unique way with Calvinism. The leaders 
of the movement have, however, out-Calvined Calvin himself. 
They have insisted that there is an endless qualitative difference 
between time and eternity, and around this idea they have built 
up their theology. Revelation, for instance, they regard as a 
purely divine event. It comes vertically from above. It is 
something that justifies itself. And so it is also with faith. It 
is a miraculous divine act within us. There is nothing human 
about either faith or revelation. They are a kind of “unreal 
reality” and an “impossible possibility.”” God, also, from their 
point of view is on the one hand the unknown. “All we know,” 
they say, “is that God is he whom we do not know.” And yet 
God is also “the God of grace and truth.” But how to combine 
these two standpoints is never made clear. With the dialectic 
theologians the God of agnosticism and the God of revelation are 
the two ends of a teeter-board; one end goes up as the other goes 
down. The same holds true of the “dialectic” conception of 
Christ. Since he as man belongs exclusively to the temporal 
order, he can be only a symbol of the eternal; and occasionally 
this standpoint is affirmed, but at other times a faith is expressed 
in his unique divine character. And nowhere is it made clear 
just how the two standpoints can be adjusted to each other. 

“So we have in the theology of crisis a fundamentally irra- 
tional theology, a theology which is professedly such. And such 
a theology, whatever incidental practical value it has, is a curio 


which like humanism hope to commend itself to the church. 

“Humanism and the theology of crisis thus stand sharply 
opposed to each other. One is theocentric and the other anthro- 
pocentric. One is deeply spiritual, the other thoroughly secular. 
One glorifies the religion of the past; the other repudiates it. 
One exalts God; the other denies or is indifferent to Him. The 
one has its eyes fixed on the eternal; the other sees nothing but 
the temporal. One is idealistic; the other materialistic. Yet 
both have a common logical source. Both are the outgrowth of 
philosophical or metaphysical skepticism. 

““Now the lesson to be drawn from these two extreme theo- 
logical movements of our time is that a theology that feeds on 
theological skepticism will perish thereby. It matters not what 
conclusion you may draw from your philosophical skepticism. 
It may be an authoritarian faith or a humanistic faith. In 
either case the faith will be undermined by your metaphysical 
skepticism. What is needed above all else in the world in the 
field of religious thought to-day is a revival of an enlightened 
theism, a theism that is grounded in reason as well as in the prac- 
tical nature of man. Theology is to-day suffering from a num- 
ber of serious diseases, but the most serious of them all is philo- 
sophical skepticism. Not until this disease is cured can the 
crudities and vagaries of current religious thinking be overcome 
and a sound theology be reinstated in its proper place within the 
church and within the intellectual life of mankind.” 


Professor Fay 
Harry A. Hersey 


Since learning of the death of Professor Fay I have been 
trying to adjust-my mind to two nearly inconceivable facts— 
““Tard”’ Fay in any other state than his radiant, perpetual youth 
of mind and manner, and College Hill without his presence. 

Before I entered Tufts I heard more about “Tard” Fay 
than about any other member of the faculty. It was not only 
information, it was a ““warning,’”’ a coming event casting a very 
palpable shadow before, as it were. I was told of the terrors 
of his courses and the severity of his discipline. My informers 
kept to themselves, if they saw it at all, the other side of the 
man, the side with which I soon became acquainted and which 
will remain ever as a fine and helpful memory. 

The truth about “Tard” was simply that he took a high 
and laudable attitude towards a student, as a young man enter- 
ing college to satisfy intellectual ambitions and desires and to 
accept a high privilege and responsibility. He assumed that 
those who entered his classes did so with a sincere desire to master 
the languages which he taught; to learn not only their syntax, 
but to enjoy their literatures. He fully expected his students to 
observe the unwritten rule: “Two hours of preparation for each 
hour in the classroom.’ His assignments were based upon what 
a student of fair ability could be expected to accomplish in two 
hours. Those who complained either of the stiffness of the 
course or the rigor of the discipline were chiefly those who did not 
hold for themselves the high standards which he rightly as- 
sumed to be theirs. 

No man was ever more ready to modify the requirements 
if he found them too exacting for honest and painstaking stu- 
dents. But surely no man, not even our beloved “Bill” (Tou- 
sey), Was more severe upon insincerity or laziness, or, especially, 
pretense. 

I found it a rare privilege to study German under “Tard.” 
There were mornings, to be sure, when I was somewhat less con- 
scious of that privilege than at other times. But all the time I 
knew I was getting, and my fellow-students were getting, not 
merely instruction in the German language, but in some degree a 
glimpse at the culture and genius of that great people, and in- 
cidentally side-glances at many other languages and literatures 
from which Professor Fay, with his collateral of linguistic and 
cultural wealth, drew constantly. To associate, three hours a 
week, in the classroom with this gentleman and scholar, a man 


with (at that time) nearly a half century of study and teaching 
experience—this was something far beyond vocabulary drill, 
grammatical exercises, and stumbling translation. Here was 
manifested in high degree one of the undoubted advantages of the 
small college, when we poor, green, freshmen, with no knowledge 
whatever of German, could have this prince of linguists and 
teachers from the very beginning to as high a point as we cared 
to advance—for our entire college course if desired. 

As we experienced both his commendation and his reproof, 
we beheld “the goodness and the severity of love;’’ for—if we 
did not know it then we knew it*later—it was through genuine 
affection for us that he was good enough and wise enough to be 
as severe a disciplinarian as we needed, if we were to derive the 
greater benefits from his courses. 

In the after years how good it was to see him cross the cam- 
pus with his ever-youthful gait, to catch the gleam of those 
remarkable and merry eyes, and to receive his cheery greeting. 
All that advancing years did was to increase his personal charm 
and his distinguished abilities. 

To the class of 1903 there will come, in addition to such 
memories and sentiments as are here expressed, the particular 
joy and honor which we experienced, less than three years ago, 
when Professor Fay was our special guest at our twenty-fifth 
anniversary—guest and speaker. How he unrolled those years 
for us! With what sly satisfaction and grim humor he informed 
us that he had, in his library, our individual records, in fact the 
records of all who had passed through his classes in sixty wondei- 
ful years. All memories save those of fellowship and privilege 
faded, and we found ourselves not only at the feet of Alma Mater, 
but at those of our “‘nourishing father” as well. 

The “Hill” grows increasingly beautiful, not only physically, 
but in atmosphere. For us there shines through it light never 
seen on land or sea, the reflected radiance of precious and satis- 
fying memories of days and of men that return no more. Yet 
they are ever-present. Among the “immortals” of those under- 
graduate days but few are left in the flesh, while the number of 
those who have entered the house not made with hands increases. 
Surely, if it is to be our privilege to know them again in glad 
reunion, then the prospect becomes the more inviting now that 
one who was both teacher and friend has joined the choir in- 
visible. 
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MAKING COMMUNISTS 
Lucia Ames Mead 


One of the 243 New Yorkers who have each in 1928 had a 
million or more dollars income has gone to the limit of lavish 
extravagance in a time of great suffering and national and world- 
wide misery. His expenditure of a sum, reported to be $300,000 
but probably $60,000, for one evening’s entertainment for a 
bringing-out party of his daughter has been properly rebuked by 
Senator Norris and others. They truly say that a small fraction 
of that could have given an equally good time to rational young 
people. Capacity for enjoyment is strictly limited. One can 
not turn from a Thanksgiving dinner and have equal pleasure in 
consuming at once a second one. One can not enjoy 5,000 roses 
ten times as much as 500. The satiated recipients of unearned 
wealth have received new impetus to believe in vulgar ostenta- 
tion and emphasis on the one thing which Europeans feel that 
we adore—money, money, money. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick broadcast a solemn New Year’s 
warning concerning the “desperately critical’? condition of the 
world in which we as well as other nations are involved. The 
world is becoming fuller every day of the restless unemployed 
who, through no fault of their own, are forced to suffer from 
losses brought on by war and the present economic system and 
who, unlike feudal serfs, know that this is needless and can be 
changed. It will be changed either by revolution or by the vote 
of a people who have learned to think. Our people do not want 
violence, but some of them mayrisk revolution unless they can 
get justice soon by a change in the existing policy. They grind 
their teeth and pronounce it preposterous that any one should 
go hungry who wants to work in a rich country where money is 
squandered in importing hundreds of quail from Europe along 
with champagne to tickle the palates of Boston debutantes while 
the fathers of others in Washington spend $30,000 each for the 
launching of their daughters into “society.” 

A generation ago, the $50,000 Bradley Martin ball was 
condoned by many because the consumption of this sum in one 
evening gave employment to an army of caterers, dressmakers 
and florists. An Augusta, Maine, doctor of divinity is now re- 
peating this same plea and blaming the clergy who condemn 
lavish self-indulgence. Muddle-headed persons complacently 
assume that a legal right constitutes a moral right to spend 
money as whim or craving for notoriety dictates. The time is 
at hand when poverty-stricken ‘‘white collar’? men living on 
borrowed money and scrimping their children’s food and cloth- 
ing will see through the folly of a system which permits 511 citi- 
zens each to take an income of one million or more dollars a year 
from wealth which most of them did not produce but which was 
mainly the creation of the public itself plus nature’s gifts. One 
does not need to be a communist or socialist to question seriously 
whether nature’s treasures buried in the earth rightfully belong 
to the man who accidentally discovers them or chances to own 
the surface. By all means let Edison and all who give a quid 
pro quo by inventive skill take something commensurate with 
what they give. Let organizing ability have high reward; let 
public servants be better paid and a higher order of ability thus 
secured. But let a country that dreads turmoil or revolt begin 
to ask how long it is going to be safe when an aroused public 
has learned something of elementary economics and ethics. 
Caterers, florists and dressmakers would be better pleased if 
one-twentieth of $60,000 were spent for a few hours’ good time 
for rich young people and the remainder for a thousand potted 
plants put in grimy tenements; for a thousand simple gowns for 
Southern colored school children, and wholesome food for the 
undernourished, quietly given outside of breadlines. Such 
gifts do not pauperize recipients. 

Our militarists are urging more appropriations for army and 
navy to “give employment” in making poison gas and instru- 
ments of destruction, wholly unnecessary for the safest nation in 
the world already spending more than any other on armaments— 
a country which in all its history has had fewer killed in battle 
by foreigners in five foreign wars than we have had murdered 


here in the last ten years! Playgrounds and boys’ clubs do not 
pauperize the little street groups whose members may soon 
become “‘gangsters’’ because of no wholesome play or occupa- 
tion. There are a hundred ways in which wealthy men who are 
not obtuse and selfish can help the dangerous situation without 
demoralizing forms of almsgiving or thinking that the only al- 
ternative to self-indulgence is miserliness. The point to em- 
phasize is that most great fortunes are unearned by their pos- 
sessors, and the day is coming when an enlightened public will 
make moral obligations legal obligations. ° 
* * * 


FUNERAL OF MR. MASSECK 


The Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., writing from Santa 
Paula, California, on Feb. 2, gives the following details of the 
death and funeral of the Rev. Frank Lincoln Masseck: 

““Masseck took to his bed less than a week prior to his death, 
Jan. 26. He never fully recovered from the illness suffered a 
little over two years ago, making it necessary for him to resign 
the secretaryship of the Santa Paula Chamber of Commerce, 
which office on full-time basis he assumed on retiring from his 
pastorate here. 

“While he had been able at various times to do some light 
clerical work, and to be about the city, he was constantly subject 
to heart attacks which made great inroads on his strength. 
Through it all he valiantly kept his interests alive and did what 
he could to promote the causes in which he had been conspicu- 
ously active. 

“The funeral services, awaiting the arrival of his daughter 
from Chicago, were held in the church Friday afternoon, Jan. 30, 
in the presence of a large gathering of his loyal friends both of 
the church family and of citizens generally. An unusually 
marvelous assembling of beautiful floral tributes massed about 
the pulpit platform and the choir area were fragrant tokens of 
the love and esteem in which he was held. He will long he re- 
membered as churchman and citizen for his self-forgetting ser- 
vice in all that makes for the highest type of life. The body was 
taken to Santa Barbara for cremation, and the ashes will be in- 
terred in the local cemetery. 

“The morning church service, Feb. 1, was devoted to his 
memory and an appreciation of his life. Among many references 
to his varied services to church and community mention was 
made of his eager interest in and work for the Knights of King 
Arthur, Boy Scouts, Red Cross, Tuberculosis Society, and 
Spanish Missions. His exhausting labors for the victims of the 
disastrous flood that swept down upon Santa Paula three years 
ago were recalled.” 

Dr. Reifsnider enclosed a copy of a letter read at the me- 
morial service, typical of the feeling many have for him. It came 
from the Ventura School for Girls, a state institution, and told 
of his great influence there gained through his taking the chapel 
services once a month. At one of his services the girls of the 
Holy Cross School and sisters in charge were in attendance. 
The superintendent of the school wrote to Dr. Reifsnider: 

“The influence of those helpful, straightforward talks, each 
emphasized with a memory gem, can never be measured. Con- 
stantly the population of the school changes. Girls go away 
better equipped to find a place in society, and always in writing 
back remember lovingly the constant friendship of Mr. Masseck. 
A number of girls came back to be married in order that their own 
Mr. Masseck might perform the ceremony. A Catholic girl who 
might not be married by a Protestant minister solved the problem 
in her own way. In a Catholic church with Mr. Masseck as 
best man, and Mrs. Mott as matron of honor, the ceremony was 
performed according to the rites of her own church, by a Catholic 
priest.” 

Ree 

“Why is Mrs. Wombat disappointed?” 

“She wrote for a Congressional Record.” 

“Well?” 

‘She thought it was something she could play on the phono- 
graph.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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The General Convention at Work 


TIMES AND SEASONS 


“The Federal Council of Churches seems especially called 
just now to make a richer, fuller contribution of what may be 
ealled spiritual statesmanship than it has ever made. The 
churches can easily consume themselves on the secondary though 
highly useful interests, and neglect the first things of life and the 
Kingdom. Life itself runs down, like a watch, being useful and 
doing its duty. It needs ever and again to be brought face to 
face with its standards, to be renewed by fresh contact with its 
real sources of power, to see whether it is off-key, or whether it is 
to speak with immediate and direct words. Life needs evermore 
closer contact with God, clearer wisdom from God, a deeper 
fellowship with God and a wider understanding from God.”’ 

Thus Bishop William F. McDowell, with deep spiritual in- 
sight, welcomed the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches to the annual meeting in Washington, D. C. Sub- 
stitute ‘Universalist Church” at the beginning of that paragraph 
and read it again. While it is interesting to us to know that 
other churches need to be reminded of their particular functions, 
opportunities and responsibilities in these critical days, it is es- 
pecially important that we all recognize the application of these 
words to our own church. 

The besetting sin—one is tempted to say the unpardonable 
sin—of so many churches and ministers is that they ‘‘consume 
themselves on the secondary though highly useful interests and 
neglect the first things of life and the Kingdom.” We are all so 
busy about many things that we lose our sense of proportion, 
and so fail to “‘seek first the Kingdom of God.”’ 

We shall soon enter into another’ Lenten season. Increas- 
ingly this has come to be a time of special emphasis on things 
spiritual. We are wise when we use the currents of thought and 
life to help us on our journey. We do not for one moment think 
that Lent, per se, is any better than a similar number of days at 
any other time of the year, but we have spiritual myopia if we 
can not see that because of its associations and almost universal 
observance in Christian churches, it creates a tremendous force 
we should use in our church life. 

Lent is a season of critical examination of one’s own stand- 
ards and ideals and of aspiration for “‘the better part.’’ It is one 
time of the year when we put first things first. So many times 
it is cheaply rated by those who “give up” candy or the theater 
or what not. This giving up may, indeed, be a spiritual exercise, 
but too often it is a farce. 

Christianity is not “giving up,” but “growing up” toward 
the ideals we hold before ourselves. 

So Lent should be a season of aspiration, spiritual culture 
and deeper consecration. It is a renewal of life, symbolized by 
the resurgent life of the natural world in the spring-time. It is 
gaining new power for service, through renewed contacts with 
the source of all power. 

In furthering the purposes of this season, the General Con- 
vention has had prepared a booklet of daily readings, medita- 
tions and prayers which bears the general title, “Becoming 
Christ-Minded.”’ In the introductory word, the Rev. Bernard 
C. Ruggles, the editor of it, has this to say: 

“The Lenten season leads us apart to ‘center down,’ as the 
Quakers say, upon the things of the spirit. The wilderness into 
which Jesus was led of the spirit symbolizes for us the bewilder- 
ments of modern life, a world of clamorous and insinuating ma- 
terialism. All authority and precedent pass. We stand face 
to face with stark realism. No longer are we on a lonely liberal 
religious frontier. The faith delivered to our fathers finds 
much congenial company. But we must journey on, interpret- 
ing our faith in terms of life and reality. To bring the spiritual 
meaning of life close to our personal need and experience, to em- 
phasize and feed upon the ideal values as Jesus expressed them, is 
the purpose of these spiritual studies.” 

This series is a study of some of the implications of Uni- 
versalism for individual and organized life which few of us realize. 


This season of directed study of these great truths should add 
great power and strength to our service of man. It should tear 
away the husks and give us the sustaining spiritual food which 
will nourish our souls as we seek to discover God’s way and will 
for us. 

By reading, meditation and prayer, we can help to secure that 
“closer contact with God, that clearer wisdom from God, that 
deeper fellowship with God and that wider understanding from 
God”’ which life needs evermore. 

Let us, therefore, use this season to “‘seek first the Kingdom 
of God” in the faith that “‘all things needful will be added unto 
us.”” Let us use the power latent in our gospel and realize its 
possibilities to the fullest degree. 

Roger F. Elz, 
General Superintendent. 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE’’ 


The other day I went out to visit the earthquake relief camp. 
The Methodist churches and orphanage here are conducting a 
nursery for the children of one of the worst-hit villages in Izu. 
In a community of some fifty houses there were about twenty 
knocked flat, and the rest so badly twisted that they had to be 
torn down. Only one or two that could be patched up as they 
were. 

As the grown-ups were busy with wrecking and building, the 
children were under foot and in danger of falling timbers con- 
stantly, as schools were entirely disrupted for the time being. 
So the nursery was much needed, and, with three and four 
teachers, kept from fifty to seventy-five children out of danger 
each day. hey gave them their noon meal, and some of them 
supper, too, told the children stories, taught them hand-work, 
and organized them somewhat ready for school when it opened. * 
There were three tents, one for the children on stormy days, one 
for the teachers, and one for the cooking, etc. The government 
provided rice from relief supplies, and everything else was fur- 
nished and contributed by backers of the work. 

We gave a little money through the district agencies, but 
most of our help went to this work, where we could see for our- 
selves what was being done. The teachers were earnest Chris- 
tians, so made it all count for the Christian cause, and their hope 
is that regular Sunday school work can be built up there, after 
their relief work is finished. 

Clifford Stetson. 


* * 


SHIZUOKA SPECIAL SERVICES 


On Dee. 13 our Shizuoka people arranged a special preach- 
ing service with Rev. William McKnight of Sendai as the speaker. 
Notices were sent to other churches, but no special advertising 
done outside our own group. Every one was busy with prep- 
arations for Christmas, and there had been a series of special 
meetings for the ““Kingdom of God Movement”’ just before. So 
we were not surprised that very few from other groups came, 
but some forty of our own people were there, and the meeting was 
very good. Mr. McKnight spoke in Japanese, and without 
manuscript, and the people expressed surprise at his fluency. 
His subject was “Christmas and the Kingdom of God.” Mr 
Terasawa was ill, and could not be present, and was unable to 
preach at the regular service that Sunday morning. So Mr. 
McKnight consented to speak again, and our people were very 
glad of the opportunity to hear him again. He spoke on ‘“‘Life’s 
Witnesses,” from Hebrews, twelfth chapter, and again he gave us 
a message of inspiration. 

Mrs. McKnight and the three children came to Shizuoka 
with him, and we had a combined Thanksgiving and Christmas 
celebration with turkey ’n’ everything. 

Clifford Stetson. 

Shizuoka, Japan. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ONE OF OUR BEST MEN SURVEYS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How thoroughly Johannesque is your editorial on prohibition 
in the Leader (I wish it were Universalist Leader) of January 31, 
the mental attitude being that nothing is so desolatingly terrible 
as extremes, and nothing so divinely fair as a golden mean be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Really, I haven’t observed a superabundance of shouting 
for prohibition, as you say you have; but I have noticed that 
scarcely a day passes that the air is not vibrant with complaints 
that prohibition doesn’t prohibit—the fault-finding coming from 
those who do not like prohibition. The fact is, prohibition (im- 
perfectly enforced as it admittedly is) is altogether too well en- 
forced to suit those who would like to get their liquor legally. 
You affirm that “we have a situation where liquor is not hard to 
get.”” May be you know where to get it, but I do not, and 
probably a very large proportion of the people of this country do 
not know, either. When you say, “It ought not to be easy for 
men with limited income whose families need every penny to 
waste a large part of itfor drink,’”’ do you not realize that such an 
attitude invites revolution? A revolution I should be tempted to 
join, contending for the right—if any one has the right—of the 
working-man to besot himself along with the fellow at the other 
end of the economic line. It would violate the spirit of the Sher- 
man Act to give those of the moneyed class a monopoly on the 
pastime of making fools of themselves. If society wants legal- 
ized liquor back again, let it be a good sport and prepare itself 
uncomplainingly to take care of the poverty which intoxicants 
entail. 

The fact is, every substitute for prohibition that is sug- 
cested has been tried already. We have had high license and 
low license; we have had local option for townships, cities, coun- 
ties and states; we have had town-agency and dispensary sys- 
tems—all were unsatisfactory. 

True it is that prohibition is not uniformly well enforced; 
neither were the restrictive features of the liquor laws of other 
days. America’s strong hold is not law enforcement, unfor- 
tunately.. Moonshining and bootlegging were as prevalent in 
the past as now; it is only that the older generation forgets and 
the younger does not know. 

Finally, the rank and file of the people go decently about 
their daily tasks, giving scarcely a thought to liquor from one 
year’s end to the other. For them the question has been settled. 
The General Convention is right in taking a stand on social ques- 
tions, for these are of the greatest concern to mankind. If the 
Man of Nazareth had any distinctive mission in the world it was 
to teach men how to live together helpfully. 

Harry L. Canfield. 

Greensboro, N.C. 


* * 


NORTHERN MAINE’S FRIENDLY COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my gratitude for the many benefits I am 
constantly deriving from the Christian Leader. If it does not 
cultivate in me a greater tolerance, a more virile faith, a finer 
holiness, it is certainly no fault of its editor. Many times some 
editorial stand or some article has tempted me to write a comment, 
but my inability to write has always deterred me. I am glad 
you are sticking to the name “Christian.’”’ Wouldn’t it have 
been a fine step forward in the cause of unity if the Congrega- 
tional Church at the time it voted to unite with the Christian 
Church had voluntarily offered to put the name Christian, or 
the United Christian Church, or the Uniting Christian Church, 
above the name Congregational? Such an act would have put 
new meaning and still greater light into that most significant 
and historic label ever applied to the disciples of Jesus. 

Petrie’s articles always interest me. Horace Westwood en- 
lightens and inspires. Cary broadens. Have you ever contem- 


plated a department or page devoted exclusively to Christian 
culture or spiritual culture? Ruggles might be the best man to 
conduct it. Pardon me for making this suggestion. The whole 
Leader makes for spiritual power and fruitage. I am grateful 
for it and its editor. 

Edwin Cunningham. 


Caribou, Maine. 
* * 


OUR PESSIMISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may like to know that my elder son, a senior at our 
State University, has been so much interested in your ‘‘Speaking 
of Religion,” and also in “The Master Thought,”’ by Dr. Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge, that he has been distributing some of these 
pamphlets to members of the discussion group of the Christian 
Association on the campus. This group, by the way, includes 
Jews and Catholics. ; 

Liberal in your attitudes toward all the churches, as you and 
Dr. Dodge both are, these two pamphlets make very clear the 
winsome appeal of Universalism. 

I have just read with considerable amusement Mr. Spencer’s 
arraignment of you and your “‘pessimism”’ toward the Universal- 
ist denomination in the Leader of Jan. 31. I read the Leader 
very thoroughly each week, and have done so for a number of 
years, and I am wondering to what utterances of yours he refers! 

A.B.C. 


* * 


HAIL, BICKNELL! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My open letter to Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell did not return 
unto me void. It accomplished what I wished and prospered in 
the thing whereto I sent it,.the winning from Mr. Bicknell of 
the statement of his idea for a larger audience than heard him in 
Boston. I thank him-for the courtesy of his reply. It makes a 
humble minister all puffed up thus to gain the attention of a busy 
man like Mr. Bicknell. In fact, it makes me bold enough to offer 
a brief rejoinder to his answer. 

But first of all let me disclaim any intention of accusing Mr. 
Bicknell of generally attacking our ministers. I know well 
enough he had no such purpose. Also let me confess that as I 
reread my letter I fear that I got off on the wrong foot by over- 
stressing the economic hardships of the minister out of his job. 
Caiaphas was wrong in his specific application but not in his general 
principle. It is better that a man should perish than that an 
institution should die or a nation fall. Yet it is true that many 
a man who would be willing to take the economic consequences 
himself shrinks when he thinks of his family. Nevertheless we 
will concede that point to Mr. Bicknell. 

However, Ishall continue toinsist upon the other proposition 
of my open letter, namely, that a loyal laity can prevent the 


_ demise of a church even when compelled to face the undoubted 


handicap of a misfit minister. I think I know the situation in 
Massachusetts to which Mr. Bicknell refers. In that case I agree 
that there ought to have been some power to remove that par- 
ticular minister, probably not only from his church but also from 
the ministry. 

But I want to match that incident with another. A cer- 
tain church with which I have some acquaintance had as its 
minister a man who was a preacher of more than average ability. 
He did good work for a term oi/years, in the church schoo] and 
among the young people. But a situation arose which made it 
best for him to leave. However, the leaving was delayed, how 
or why does not matter. Here’s the thing that signifies. The 
lay workers in that church on the whole stood by and carried on; 
those who felt they could not contribute to the support of the 
minister gave generously to other church interests. In due time 
the way opened and the minister left of his own free will and 
accord. A new man came. He found a sure enough hard job 
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-demanding tact, understanding and friendliness. The laymen 
-of the church rallied around him, the friends of the old minister 
as well as those who had opposed him. There was no unseemly 
church quarrel or any*dead church to be buried. Now suppose 
‘some outside board had stepped in, grabbed the minister by the 
nape of the neck and thrown him summarily out. Would the out- 
come have been as fortunate? Would there not possibly have 
been a wreck and more rather than less hard feeling? We may 
deplore it if we will, the stubborn fact remains that we Univer- 
ssalists are a pretty independent lot and don’t -take kindly to 
ecclesiastical overlords. ; 

But my chief indictment of Mr. Bicknell’s plan is that it be- 
gins at the wrong end. An ounce of prevention is still worth a 
pound of cure. It would be better to have a board empowered to 
keep an unfit man out of a church and, better still, out of the 
ministry, than one to throw him out. To use a favorite ex- 
pression of Professor Tousey, I submit we have such a board 


already in our fellowship committees. These committees should- 


-decide not only a man’s theological scundness, the amount of 
Greek that he has learned that he may forget it, but also his tem- 
peramental and spiritual fitness for the work. Many a heart- 
break might be saved, many a tragic failure prevented, if this 
sshould be done. Also the need of an ecclesiastical derrick would 
be reduced to a near zero and more churches saved. In-other 
words, why not use the machinery that we have instead of add- 
ing new? 

Anyhow, up with the Leader and its brave editor, to whom I 
judge some reactors would apply the derrick; up with Dr. Hall 
and his valiant fight for a church with a sense of a mission; up 
with Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell! Despite the fact that he writes 
Boston in his address I would not apply the derrick to him. Up 
with all who are working to make our church an effective agant 
in building the City of God in the world of men. If we must 
use a derrick let us use it on the time servers, the pessimists, the 
men without purpose. So farewell as far as this subject is con- 
-cerned. 

George C. Boorn. 

Brooklyn, Pa. 


* * 


ANSWERING THE BROTHER FROM RUTLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What the world needs most. No, that is not my topic. 
But a good brother of Rutland, Vt., essayed to tell us as much 
in a recent issue of the Leader. When he announced his inten- 
tion I set my system for something challenging, but instead of 
something that will endure when history is written, we are re- 
galed with animadversions on smoking and such. But waiving 
all that, I fear one of our difficulties is the old non sequitur we 
overlook as soon as we begin to write on any troublesome topic. 
Or mayhap it is the petitio or the undistributed middle, or even 
the personal equation, that trips our reasoning so surely. Our 
‘good friend may have good reason to wish that the world had 
fewer prohibitionists and more temperance people, less Chris- 
tianity and more humanity. But what he fails surely to see is 
that there can be no possible conflict between prohibition and 
temperance. Prohibition is merely a political action to outlaw 
an evil, whatever that evil may be. It outlaws theft and the 
traffic in anything injurious to human well being. Prohibition 
-of the saloon evil is just one social attempt to give temperance a 
better chance to do its wholesome work. We prohibit theft, not 
to make the thief moral by statute, but to protect the public 
against the selfishness of the thief. Every thief is 90 per cent so 
because he is too selfish or cowardly to face life fearlessly. And 
we never think of reforming the thief by the law against steal- 
ing. We are able to keep our prejudices out of our logic when 
dealing with the thief. But as soon as we touch upon prohibition 
of the saloon evil, or refusal as a body politic to encourage de- 
bauchery for a price, some one is sure to remark, ““We can never 
make men moral by law.” And every prohibitionist will admit 
asmuch. That is not the intention of prohibition. 

Then our friend’s observation on smoking seems to be 


loose-jointed. Does smoking make one broad-minded, and are 
there no broad-minded non-smokers? And has his observation 
been scientific that the minister who smokes has a greater in- 
fluence for good in his parish and community than he would if he 
did not smoke? I will not admit that such a minister may have 
a greater influence in the world than a non-smoker, even if it is 
insisted that the smoking makes the difference. Some smokers 
do have a greater influence than some non-smokers. But the 
smoking does not make the difference. Suppose the smoker 
did not indulge in the weed, would he be less a man? 

And is it a fair question to raise, an unprejudiced one, “Is 
there a smoker of real influence in the world to-day, within the 
church or without, who would advise any boy to learn to smoke 
on the clearly determined evidence that by so doing the lad 
would become a greater man, wiser, kirfdlier, more alert in 
brotherhood, more Christlike?’”’ Who has proved to the world 
that smoking increases human well being? 

Then he seems to have a fling at church attendance, or the 
observance of Sunday as an institution of merit. It would bea 
real imposition upon the Jew and Adventist to have to keep the 
“pagan Sunday”’ if these religionists really kept Saturday. Let 
the brother settle in the midst of fifty thousand such and open his 
eyes to such observances as are common, and he would discover 


* within one short year that the “pagan Sunday’’ does not seem to 


trouble any one much. 

Then again he seems to think that informed observers hold 
that one must be a brute if he fails to recognize his destiny as 
shaped by faith in a personal God. I do not know of any such 
informed observers. On the other hand, also, he seems to imply 
that there is no real difference for the world at large between the 
fruits of the men of God and the fruits of the atheists. I suppose 
all our great achievements for civilization at the hands of pious 
men would have been just as surely achieved by atheists! And 
the atheists to-day are carrying on bravely the work of the Red 
Cross, going to their halls of smoke and dinginess to work up en- 
thusiasm for drought sufferers, and all the ministers are refusing 
to preach on the alleviation of suffering humanity! It is such a 
scientific bit of observation to see how the atheists have put 
their shoulders to the wheels of human progress! Bully! Athe- 
ism is so broad-minded and alert to do the will of—what? 

Lest we forget! 

Charles EH. Petty. 


* * 


FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lthink a heap of you. What I can not understand is how 
one of a religious liberal group can be so hopelessly reactionary 
on social and ‘theological questions. 

take 


* * 


FROM ANOTHER PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
If you could cut out some of the young radicals with whom 
you associate, you might give us a better Leader. 
ve 


* * 


GOD AND THE POTS AND KETTLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer of this comment on a comment (see Leader, Jan. 
10, page 50) has not heard Billy Sunday, has no desire to hear 
him, and has no use for his antics or his theology, but if that 
rapidly-receding evangelist has done nothing worse than pray 
to catch a ball he may possibly be able to squeeze into the king- 
dom yet. Probably it never occurred to him that God is so 
limited as to be obliged to neglect all the rest of creation while 
undertaking to help out a ball-player. It is difficult to see why 
it is any more ridiculous to pray for victory at a ball-match 
than on the battlefield. It is true that Dr. Cadman thinks it is 
irreverent to ask God’s help in selecting an overcoat, but he per- 
mits us to pray for a suffering loved one. Whether he approves 
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or disapproves, and whether we believe in it or not, it is des- 
perately human when our friends or ourselves are in peril to cry 
out for some power greater than our own to come to the rescue. 
It may be illogical and wasteful, but it can hardly be set down 
as wicked, and it will be a part of the emotional outlet of the 
human race to the end of time. No humanist, little or big, can 
stop it. No amount of swearing about it will avail to stifle the 
impulse. If a man wants to consult God over the choice of an 
overcoat it is his privilege to do it. No congressional act and 
no ecclesiastical synod can prevent it. And how do we know 
that the matter is too small for God’s attention? He seems to 
get down to pretty small details, according to the findings of 
science—assuming there is a God and that He has a hand in 
the construction of things. Besides, choosing a garment may be 
an act of some importance. Many of us could concoct a story 
in which the color of an overcoat might be a matter of life or 
death—furnishing the evidence to convict a man. There is 
certainly something to be said for the person who prays for 
help in doing the commonplace. We—you and I—who are 
wiser, may be satisfied to pray ‘“Thy will be done,” and let it go 
at that, but we need not get fractious over our brother who has 
the old-fashioned praying habit. Contacting with a power 
greater and better than ourselves can not hurt anybody. Ifa 
man asks God to help him select an overcoat, it does not neces- 
sarily impair his judgment. The belief that he is being guided 
may steady him in his deliberation; and in these days the price 
and quality of a garment may bear a vital relation to some one’s 
daily bread. 

If we believe in God at all why not believe He is in the very 
pots and kettles, hooks and trammels, of life, making all things 
to play their part in the universal orchestra? Even the sugar 
mite is the center of his world, or, as Lowell rather more beauti- 
fully puts it, 

“Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but prosper 
A poor little violet.” 


That is science, isn’t it? So to all who pray and to all who 
have lost the heart to pray, be peace and good-will. 
Adam F. Benonin. 
* * 
MORE OF THE ANTIDOTE TO OUR OPTIMISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was invited to dinner at a university fraternity house the 
other evening. All of the young men smoked except six who 
were athletes and members of university teams. Of course the 
smokers would say that smoking did not injure them, but, with 
the usual current logic, maintained that it did injure the athletes. 
Most thinking is sadly twisted. Professedly college athletics are 
maintained for the physical improvement of the students. That 
is a giant humbug. It is for a show and an inter-collegiate con- 
test to determine which institution can buy the best aggregation 
of brawn and the best trainer. Sportsmanship does not count. 
Winning games is the only thing. Our University of Oregon 
pays its head football coach $11,500 a year. There is not a 
teacher on the faculty that draws half that amount. Hypocrisy 
and humbug have become our national sins. 

Here are still more unpleasant facts that we should face. 
The new generation is jauntily taking it for granted that we are 
going to have another war, and it is ready to welcome its coming. 
That is true of the vast majority at this university and I have 
been told by those who know that the same condition obtains 
elsewhere. We are losing in our fight against war, and our only 
hope is in realizing it and acting accordingly. Have we any good 
reason to expect other results? For more than ten years we have 
had the popular cult of the worship of the soldier—our almost 
deification of ‘‘the unknown soldier.’”’ Nothing like it has ever 
before been known. Those “drafted heroes” have been repre- 
sented as the saviors of civilization. Boys wish to become heroes 
to-day as much as ever they did. Why, then, should they not 
thrill at the thoughts of the next war and the opportunities for 
glory which it would bring? But what would have been the 


result had the church taught that, when war comes, it is not kill- 
ing that counts but a determined refusal to kill; and that in the 
last war the greatest heroes were those who, as conscientious ob- 
jectors, faced the tortures of prison and even the firing squad? 
Let the older ones be taught the common sense lesson that pacts 
and courts and leagues mean nothing if back of them is the feel- 
ing expressed by Mr. Hoover—that we must take it for granted 
that nations will violate the pact and that therefore we must 
continue to be ready for war. That attitude spells chaos and 
utter ruin. : 

The church persistently refuses to take any such attitude. 
There are hundreds of church leaders who gave all their vigor to 
the support of the last war and who have never expressed any 
other than satisfaction in having done so. We have no reason 
for thinking that when the next war comes—which like all 
previous wars will be unavoidable and holy—they will not do as 
before, follow Mars and make themselves and others believe that 
Mars and Christ happen to be traveling the same way. Peace 
machinery is all right if one has back of it a motivating spirit 
that is all right. 

Do you say that my judgments are too harsh? 
pacifist during the last war. I remember how those men be- 
haved then. I have not heard of their expressing their repent- 
ance for the bloody sentiments they then expressed. Nor have 
they shown any appreciation of the men who suffered for their 
loyalty to the spirit of peace. 


I was a 


Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


KEEP THESE THINGS QUIET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Noting your comment to the Reaction of “A Southern 
Friend,’’ it would not seem to be hiding your smoking—any one 
who saw you would know it—to refrain from “shouting it from 
the housetops”’ by publishing it in the Leader. 

And just why was it necessary in writing of the ‘Ministers’ 
Retreat” to say the ministers spent the evening in “.... 
smoking and playing cards?’”’ They could have enjoyed (?) 
those in any saloon or pool hall. 

And why did Dr. Hall, in his defense of young ministers 
against the charge of being effeminate, hold up the feat of driving 
a Ford through muddy roads with one hand, while lighting a 
pipe with the other, as the acme of real man prowess? 

We try to hard to keep boys—and girls— from using tobac- 
coinany form. It may not injure you, but it does harm young 
imitators. 

We think the Leader the best paper ever, and the editor and 
staff as near perfect as humanly possible. 

Mrs. J. S. Quick. 

Redfield, Kansas. 


* * 


LABELS DON’T COUNT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in reading that many people say I am a 
humanist. I do not know if Iam. Probably my idea of plan, 
purpose and order in the universe and the “inherent Divinity 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world” would 
make me uncomfortable with that label. But what difference 
does it make? 

Thank you for the editorial. 

Lon R. Call. 


* * 


DEVERE ALLEN FOOLISH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That is a very foolish article of Devere Allen’s. He takes 
two pages of the Leader to prove that women do belong to the 
human race, when it is easy to read between the lines that he 
really thinks they do not belong. That is all his article 
amounts to. 

F, 
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RELIGION AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


Near East Relief 


The Story of Near East Relief, 1915- 
1930. By James L. Barton. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


If the career of any American who came 
to a commanding position as a result of the 
World War is enviable it is that of Dr. 
James L. Barton, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Commission for Near East Relief, and 
the chief guiding personality among the 
thousands who contributed to this triumph 
of American altruism. He was the undis- 
puted leader in the most stupendous chari- 
ty in the history of the world. He bore 
the heavy responsibility of that leader- 
ship with modest dignity; he commanded 
the confidence of every donor, every gov- 
ernment official, and every member of his 
organization, by his integrity and his 
ability. He could appraise and delegate 
men. He watched a small emergency 
relief grow to unbelievable proportions, 
reach unparalleled effectiveness, and then 
come to an end as scheduled, having won 
the admiration of the world. He bore hs 
part as leader with complete self-forget- 
fulness and he has written the official 
“Story of the Near East Relief’? without 
once allowing his own personality to in- 
trude. 

The qualities which made him effective 
in this great work all appear, however, in 
his written record: ease and clarity of ex- 
pression, mastery of fact and detail, and a 
detachment in presenting fact worthy of 
a trained historian. This book should 
long serve the student of history in search 
of a true and concise account of the Near 
East aspect of the Great War and its 
most lurid aftermath. Here he will find 
it soundly presented not from the view- 
point of Machiavellian diplomacy, but 
from that of the human herds that were 
its victims. Dr. Barton has supported 
his statements with adequate documen- 
tary evidence, and for the most part he 
has permitted the facts to relate them- 
selves. He is partisan only of the truth. 
He misses no opportunity to give credit for 
whatever good was done on either side of 
the great conflict. Thus Professor Lep- 
sius, Paul Weitz, and the sisters Schaffer, 
Jemal Pasha and other lenient Turkish 
governors, and even the hanums and muf- 
tis who worked to save their Armenian 
friends and wept as they were deported, 
are cited as daring at great personal risk 
to set their humanity above the dictates 
of heartless governments. Dr. Barton 
never indulges in overstatements or su- 
perlatives, however justified. He takes 
no indefensible positions on such prob- 
lems as the Van and Smyrna affairs. 
One has to look to the footnotes to find 
even such a cry as that of the business- 
minded and rightly cautious Mr. Heinz, 


who doubted until he had seen with his 
own eyes the plight of the refugees in the 
Caucasus: ‘Merciful God! It’s all true! 
Nobody has ever told the whole truth! 
Nobody could.” 

The main business of the book is the ac- 
count of relief work for millions followed 
by the responsible care of more than a 
hundred thousand orphans and their vo- 
cational education. Mest of Dr. Barton’s 
readers have heard parts of the story, 
many have been privileged to witness parts 
of it being enacted, but all will be amazed 
at the complete story as here officially told 
for the first time. It is vivid, detailed, 
and wisely selective. It is a record of 
humanitarian service rendered efficiently 
and economically on a scale that defies 
comparison; but it is given without a sug- 
gestion of boastfulness. Carefully chosen 
photographs retell the story of the text, 
and permit the reader to see for himself 
this modern miracle of the bringing of 
order, cleanliness, and faith out of the 
darkest horror and despair that our age 
has known. 

In these days of cynicism and doubt, 
where can we turn for more assuring evi- 
dence that America is still capable of ac- 
tion worthy of its best spiritual traditions? 
The great figure of the late Cleveland H. 
Dodge, chief backer and inspirer of this 
and all other Near East philanthropies, is 
fitly memorialized in Dr. Barton’s pages. 
His picture rightly appears as the frontis- 
piece. He would not have permitted even 
this tribute to be paid him if he had been 
alive; but it is more than fitting that his 
countrymen should now know him as the 
symbol of that inconspicuous but vast 
army of well-doers that we too often forget 
or even slight, but who both in ideals and 
accomplishments are the truest repre- 
sentatives of our nation. To such we owe 
the honor conferred on us by the N. E. R. 

Ernest B. Watson. 

Dartmouth College. 

(Formerly of Robert College, 

Constantinople.) 

* * 

Contemporary Social Movements 

(Century Co.) 


Professor Davis has produced a text- 
book and a work of reference that was 
badly needed. There is no subject con- 
cerning which there is more need of accu- 
rate information and unbiased judgment 
than contemporary social movements, 
their goals, tactics, and underlying the- 
ories. Is there any other field of knowl- 
edge which is so clouded by passion and 
prejudice? 

Professor Davis’ method of leading 
people to sound judgment of the move- 
ments he has selected for study is to sup- 
ply them with first-hand information rather 


By Jerome Davis. 


than interpretation, and by questions to 
incite them to think for themselves. 
Hence the test of his work is the skill and 
accuracy with which he has selected his 
source materials from the leaders and 
critics of movements, and the objectivity 
and insight with which he has supplied 
the necessary connecting summaries. Those 
who are familiar with‘the field will recog- 
nize at once that the book meets these 
tests with flying colors. The seeker after 
information on any of these movements 
here gets the gist of the matter and an in- 
sight into the values involved in such com- 
pass as is nowhere else to be found, and 
without pre-judgment. 

This is distinguishingly true concerning 
the inflammatory subject of Communism. 
Here Professor Davis properly draws upon 
the records of his own extended and in- 
timate knowledge of the Russian situa- 
tion. If this section alone were required 
to be read in all colleges, theological and 
law schools, normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, and by all holders of public office 
and candidates, the world might soon be- 
come a less messed-up place than it now 
promises to be. 

This book depends upon and is adapted 
to a certain process of teaching. For the 
value of this those who have been exposed 
to it can speak. Some teachers who use 
it may prefer to discuss utopias at the 
end of, and in relation to, the analysis of 
separate movements rather than before 
them. Likewise, they may prefer to sug- 
gest the limitations of utopias after, and 
not before, their outlines have been di- 
gested. 

The larger question concerning this 
whole educational approach is whether it 
is sufficient to supply the truth, meaning 
by that accurate factual information. 
What about standards of value? Are 
they assumed or implied, developed in dis- 
cussion or left to each individual to hold 
or to make? Since there will surely be 
other editions of this valuable compen- 
dium, they might well include a more ex- 
tended discussion of the formation and 
determination of social values. Also, 
let us hope that there may be added a 
discussion of the Woman Movement 
which is now so powerfully changing hu- 
man society. 

Harry F. Ward. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 

* * 


The Story of Religions in America 


By William Warren Sweet. (Harper. 
$4.00.) 

Is this another of those “‘stories’’ which 
publishers have been putting out ever 
since Mr. Will Durant produced his jolly 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


FERRY BEACH 


Last week in the young people’s column 
the program for the day time sessions of 
Young People’s Week at Ferry Beach, 
July 18-25, was discussed. 

1. The evening programs are so ar- 
ranged that they (and afternoon recrea- 
tion as well) will not be under the direc- 
tion of one person, but rather under the 
direction of different groups. For example, 
one of the Maine unions has been asked 
to take charge of the Get-Together Party 
on Saturday night; one of the Massa- 
chusetts unions has been asked to take 
charge of the bonfire with stunts to follow 
the lecture on Thursday evening. Each 
evening, as well as the afternoon events 
and various special things such as the 
paper, will be in charge of a different group 
of people. The purpose of this is evident: 
in the first place it will mean that one per- 
son is not “rushed to death;’”’ but more im- 
portant than this is the fact that it will 
mean that groups of young people will be 
responsible for their own program. 

2. The second change is that only one 
event is scheduled for the week which will 
require any large amount of rehearsing. 
The last few years a great many people 
have said that there were so many rehear- 
sals and special meetings that the young 
people were worn out from working all 
week, and at the same time missed the 
value and opportunities for recreation 
which Ferry Beach offers. With only one 
rehearsed event we should have a better 
program for that evening, and more oppor- 
tunity for these other things which Ferry 
Beach can offer. 

The Institute opens on Saturday night 
with a Get-together Party which it has 
been suggested may have as one part of its 
entertainment the presentation of stunts 
worked out by the various groups into 
which the crowd will be separated. On 
Sunday will be the regular Sunday events, 
including a sermon of real interest, and ves- 
per service on the beach. On Monday 
there will be a vesper service in the grove, 
followed by a boat-ride for those who are 
interested, with some alternative offered 
for those who wish to remain at the beach. 
Wednesday as usual will be Old Orchard 
night, with some form of recreation for 
those preferring to stay at the beach of- 
fered there. Friday night will be the big 
performance of the week. 

On Tuesday and Thursday evenings lec- 
tures will be given to be followed by bon- 
fires on the beach. The speakers for one 
of these evenings will be a representative 
of the General Convention, and on the 
other evening one of the outstanding 
young people of the Unitarian Church. 
These people will not only speak in the 
evening, but will also have the final morn- 
ing session to present any ideas they may 
want to have discussed ahead of time. 


Thus the program for Ferry Beach is go- 
ing to be very much as it has been in other 
years, except for things that are being 
changed to meet the changing needs of the 
group which attends. The faculty is al- 
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ready secured for the main courses, and 
many of the special events are already in 
the charge of groups of young people, 
though these names will not be an- 
nounced until the time of the Ferry 
Beach Reunion. People are working al- 
ready, however, to make the program 
worth while this year, and the young people 
should be planning to attend. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WOMEN ANSWER THE 
CALL 
Georgene E. Bowen 
(Concluded) 


There is one more department of the 
Sunday school—a young people’s depart- 
ment. This consists of two classes, one of 
university boys and one of university 
girls. These two classes have a total en- 
rollment of fifty-five young people, and 
have been taught since their beginning 
four years ago by Miss Bowen. Most of 
these young men and women understand 


Through all these years the Blackmer 
Home funds and the Sunday school fund 
supported this work. The Sunday school 
fund has been used up for our children’s 
work; the Blackmer Home funds and your 
missionaries’ pocketbooks came to the 
rescue. But the Blackmer Home funds 
are vitally needed for our worthy girls in 
the Home, and can not be used or depended 
upon for the Sunday school. The mis- 
sionaries can not carry it alone. The 
young Koishikawa church members, who 
are chiefly poor college students, are do- 
ing all that loving hearts and hands can do 


Miss Downing with the Primary Department of the 


Koishikawa Sunday School 


some English, and so their teacher has al- 
ways conducted the classes with the faith- 
ful assistance of Rev. Sempo Ito, acting as 
the interpreter for the boys, and Miss 
Tomo Murai giving the same consecrated, 
eager service for the girls’ class. 

Including all departments, this Sunday 
school has a total enrollment of 200 chil- 
dren and youth of Japan. How has it 
grown? Through the active and earnest 
efforts of all the Blackmer Home mis- 
sionaries, over a period of years, through 
the loving faithful services of many of the 
Blackmer Home girls who have acted as 
teachers, through the constant efforts of 
Matsu Yoshioka in her neighborhood chil- 
dren’s work. 


in the actual work of the Sunday school. 
They have even solicited what money 
they could from their friends, but they can 
not support this work financially. 

Then who will support this work? 

“We will,” said the state officers of the 
New York Women’s Missionary Society 
at their meeting in Canton. “We can 
and we will.” 

It will cost not less than $150 a year for 
supplies, equipment and the activities of 
the fine Sunday school. It is worth many 
times this amount of money, for with the 
staff of increasingly consecrated workers 
and our ever-widening horizon of influence 
and opportunity the New York women’s 
Christianizing influence will be illimitable. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHY ADULT EDUCATION? 


A few years ago the psychologists were 
saying that adults can not learn, that after 
adolescence new ideas are rarely acquired. 
But in spite of this pronouncement, adults 
went right on learning. 

Some studied to get abetter job. Others 
to secure a higher culture and a greater 
happiness. Still others to fit themselves 
for some useful task. In evening schools, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. groups, uni- 
versity extension courses, the Chautauqua 

movement, in church clubs, and classes, 
adults pushed their way on into new in- 
tellectual achievements. By and by the 
psychologists changed their pronounce- 
ments, and “adult education’”’ became a 
significant phrase in the literature of edu- 
cation. 

We who are concerned with religious 
education do well to profit by what we may 
learn from secular schoolmen. Our em- 
phasis has been upon the education of 
youth, and rightly so, but at every step we 
have been handicapped by a lack of adult 
leadership properly equipped to teach the 
young. More than that, however suc- 
cessfully we lead our young people into 
creative thinking and experience, they go 
out from their classes into a world of adult 
conservatism where they soon lose their 
enthusiasm for the new and better ways of 
living. Fathers and mothers who have not 
had a new religious idea since their early 
teens, business men whose standards of 
religion and morality belong to the age of 
the ox-cart, church officials whose methods 
are never more recent than the mid-Vic- 
torian era, stand right across the path of 
the youthful idealist who would like to 
try world peace, or industrial justice, or a 
worship with a modern significance, driv- 
ing him back to “the way it has always been 
done.” 

It is high time that our adults were 
catching up with the procession, and to 
that end we should be pushing a program 
of adult education definite in plan and 


productive of results. 
* * 


JAPANESE CHILDREN MEET OUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY 


Last September, Miss Downing began to 
work with the primary classes of the Sun- 
day school at Dojin House. One of her 
pupils was the little daughter of Matsu 
Yoshioka. At home after school, this 
little Japanese maiden said to her mother, 
“Do you think that little girl will come to 
play with us every Sunday?” 

On Miss Downing’s first visit to the 
kindergarten in Dojin House, before she 
could speak a word of Japanese, she 
watched a Japanese teacher try to get one 
stubborn little boy to pick up his toys. 
Finally she gave it up and went away to 
other duties. Miss Downing smiled at the 


EXPERIENCING GOD 


The shadow of a bird fell on my page 

As Isat reading. I could even gauge 

Its slightest protests and concerns. 
all 

I saw or heard was just a shadow on a 
wall. 

I knew that if I turned the bird would fly. 


Yet 


Across my life there shone the evidence 

Of God, seen in reflected good, and since 

It came, I could not be alone; the world 

Had meanings ever right; and truth un- 
furled 

Its light; and joy shone from the dullest 
sky. 

Yet if I spent all time to catch and fence 

In God, perhaps I’d miss the evidence. 

Herbert H. Hines. 


little boy, picked up one block herself and 
put it in its place, still smiling; then 
picked up a book and put that away, 
moving her lips as if she would say some- 
thing to the childifshe could. He watched 
her silently, then tried picking up a block 
himself, was rewarded with another smile, 
and presently all the toys were on the 
shelf, put there by little Mr. Stubborn. 
* * 
THE CHILD AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION 


Education is a continuous life-long 
process. In a social order resting upon 
public opinion, systematic efforts are 
necessary to keep that public opinion in- 
telligent. No other agencies suffer so di- 
rectly from an uninformed public opinion 
as do the agencies for the education and 
training of children. These go regularly 
to the people for their adequate encourage- 
ment and support. 

The wisdom needed by adults in meet- 
ing their responsibilities as the guarantors 
of the rights and opportunities of children, 
can come only through persistent study. 
Existing educational agencies should be 
more conscious of their responsibility for 
such education.—From the Official Minutes 
of the White House Conference for Child 
Health and Protection. 

ace 
THE MEANING OF LENT 


The word ‘‘Lent” is said to be derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
“spring.” For many centuries it has 
been applied to the period of fasting ob- 
served by Christian people for the forty 
days that lead up to the anniversaries of 
the crucifixion and. resurrection of our 
Lord. The existence of such a fast can 
be traced back to a very early date in the 
history of the church; but it also appears 
that great uncertainty and arbitrariness 
prevailed, both with respect to its dura- 
tion and its strictness. There was a cessa- 
tion of everything having a festal charac- 


ter. The Lenten period had a somber and 
gloomy character, as if in keeping with the 
tragedy of Calvary. 

The early Puritan settlers of New Eng- 
land regarded Lent as a man-made ordi- 
nance having no divine sanction what- 
ever. We follow in their steps to the ex- 
tent that we feel religion is no punctilious 
keeping of a fast, but a spirit of life. At 
the same time, may we not. use this period 
in which all the Christian world is think- 
ing of the travail of the Redeemer’s soul 
as a time for quickened devotion and wor- 
ship? As we go through life, we give 
ourselves to a variety of interests, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Why not give our- 
selves during this Lenten period to the 
earnest study of our part in that Kingdom 
of God for which Jesus lived and died?— 
From the Calendar of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Fall River, Mass. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Pauline Fraser is acting as assist- 
ant to Miss Powell at Friendly House. 
She is in charge of the primary department 
of the church school and of the music for 
all activities. She will enter college in the 
fall of 1931. Friendly House is one of the 
places where our workers are permitted to 
see their efforts bearing fruit in lives fitted 
for large usefulness. 


A recent caller at the G. S. S. A. office 
was Rey. Carl A. Schultz, minister of the 
Federated Church at Hyannis. He came 
in to get acquainted with some of the 
workers at Universalist Headquarters. 
Mr. Schultz is immensely interested in his 
special task, and displays a breadth of 
mind and a purpose to serve all types of 
people and to secure their co-operation 
which promises well for his success. He 
has thought out some of the special prob- 
lems of a federated church—such as how to 
handle missionary appeals—and is ex- 
perimenting with methods for their solu- 
tion. 

Rey. F. B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., has a department in his parish 
paper with the title ‘“‘The Home Pulpit.” 
It offers the suggestion that faithful friends 
of the church not able to attend its public 
service of worship observe the hour of 
the Sunday morning service by reading 
and prayer. It gives passages of scripture 
for reading and a prayer in which all may 
join. 

Mr. Paul Hamilton has recently been 
chosen superintendent of our school at 
Oaklandon, Indiana, succeeding Mr. Walter 
McCord, who had served long and faith- 
fully. 

Mrs. A. W. Altenbern is now superin- 
tendent of the church school at Gales- 
burg; Ill. She reports, ‘“We have a splen- 
did Sunday school and I am very anxious 
to keep it that way.” 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Good Tidings. — 
The past month has 
been a busy one for 
this church. Serious 
debate and conferences 
on the question of 
the sale of the prop- 
erty, ani a new loca- 
tion, has led to the 
conclusion of a majority vote to carry on 
for this year in the present location. A 
Negro church offered $65,000 for the 
property. The annual meeting heard 
reports from all departments, and all 
showed much work with cash balances in 
the hands of tne treasurers. The fair 
committee, as usual, surprised all of us 
by going over with a profit better than 
$700. The Sunday school has held up 
well, and has helped outside projects, as 
well as looking after some children in needy 
families. The Y. P. C. U., with some 
hard problems to face, has accomplished a 
number of good things. They have con- 
tributed $100 to the church, given $10 to 
Prescott Mission, and provided comforts 
for needy people. The Boy Scout troop 
is working in a fine spirit of co-operation, 
and helps in all affairs. The new Progress 
Committee is a fine help in all year round 
service. So far more than $100 has been 
raised for the church treasury. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—The annual meeting 
of the church brought out a good crowd, 
and revealed a most encouraging outlook. 
President Arthur S. McDaniel was re- 
elected, G. H. Cameron was elected vice- 
president, Harry W. Congdon secretary, 
Stuart A. Ryder treasurer. The value of 
our work with children is proved, when it 
is shown that all of our church officials, 
except one, joined our church by being 
brought by their sons. Mr. Diem of the 
Metropolitan Young People’s Union spoke 
recently from our pulpit and inspired a 
movement for a union here. The pastor’s 
lecture on “‘Napoleon’’ filled the church. 
The sons of fathers who are active members 
of the church have organized a ‘‘Church 
Fraternity,” limited to active church 
members. All anticipate the coming of 
the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance on 
Feb. 13 with pleasure. Branches of our 
Naval Guards are established in North 
Tarrytown and Ossining, with new ones 
in the Bronx and Harlem. A “Humane 
Service” proved a most interesting time, 
when the pastor had two handsome dogs 
in the pulpit, whose presence seemed to 
carry on the spirit of the service. The 
News ran an interesting story of the pas- 
tor’s interest in humane work, and dogs 
in particular. Since our church books 
carry the names of many long since re- 
moved from the city, a revision will be 
made for the sake of correct standing. 
Letters of dismissal and recommendation 


to other churches have been only two in 
twelve years, but absent members in most 
cases we know are active in other churches 
of our fellowship. * * Chapin Home.— 
On Jan. 11, Rev. F. G. Morecombe of 
Richmond Hill preached in Cooper Me- 
morial Chapel, and on Jan. 25 Rev. Joseph 
W. Fischer spoke to the family. During 
the past month Auxiliary No. 5 of All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, and Auxiliary 
No. 9 have held successful card parties 
for the benefit of the Home. The Auxil- 
jaries are a real asset to the Home and their 
work is sincerely appreciated. It is through 
the Auxiliaries that a very substantial sum 
is added to the treasury each year, and 
they are the connecting link between our 
churches and outside friends, and the 
trustees and the home family. Recently 
Auxiliary No. 10, of Hollis, arranged a 
theater party at a Jamaica playhouse for 
about thirty of the family. Automobiles 
were furnished to take the old people to 
the theater and members of the Auxiliary 
were escorts. Preachers for February, 
Rey. Andrew Magill, D. D., the 8th, and 
Rev. J. A. MacRury the 22d. * * South- 
old.—The reports at the annual meetings 
of the parish, the Sunday school, the 
Ladies’ Society and the Men’s Club were 
all very favorable. All bills were paid and 
a substantial balance left in each of their 
treasuries. The Ladies’ Society has done 
a good deal of charitable work during the 
year in addition to other activities. It 
recently provided a dinner for the officials 
of the savings bank. A reception was 
given to Mrs. D. Wheeler, the oldest mem- 
ber. Mrs. Wheeler is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. !srael Peck, who were members 
of Dr. T. J. Sawyer’s Orchard Street 
church in New York. An illuminated 
bulletin board is to be placed in front 
of the church. The Men’s Club has paid 
the first installment of its $250 pledge for 
the St. Lawrence Theological School fund. 
* * Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U. mid-win- 
ter dance was held at Divine Paternity on 
Friday evening, Feb. 6. This was a joint 
meeting with the Unitarians. The second 
joint devotional meeting will be held at 
Good Tidings on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
15. A speaker from the Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School will discuss ‘‘Modern 
Civilization.”” Fellowship supper follows 
the meeting. * * Mt. Vernon.—The Lay- 
men’s League has been reorgan‘zed and 
will hold meetings again after a lapse of 
several years. One evening a month will 
be given over to the men’s club work and 
interests. Dr. Colcord spoke at the first 
meeting, Jan. 26, on “Funny Things 
People Do.” Prof. R. A. Wetzel, of the 
City College of New York, will be the 
February speaker. He will speak on a 
scientific subject. Professor Wetzel in- 


troduced Albert Einstein to the City 
College and this country on Binstein’s 
former visit to the United States. His 
specialty is the nature of light, and he re- 
turned to New York last fall after a year’s 
research work on his subject in German 
universities. Miss Bertha Cobb, long iden- 
tified with our church school, was forced 
by illness to be absent from our school 
work during the month, but is expected 
back soon. Dr. Colcord’s class of boys is 
using the monthly magazine Fortune as 
source material in a study of Vocational 
Character. The Young People’s Christian 
Union has taken in seven new members. 
A Cobweb Party was lots of fun. Union 
members presented two one-act plays, 
“Two Slatterns and a King,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and Lord Dunsany’s 
“The Lost Silk Hat.’? A Valentine dance 
was held Feb. 13. Dr. Colcord spoke at 
Rutgers University recently on “Adult 
Religious Education for Non-Evangelical 
Groups.”” The Women’s League held a 
social meeting, a bridge party and an in- 
vitation lecture. At the latter, Mr. Rob- 
ert Craig, whose work is with the West- 
chester Park Commission, gave a splendid 
address on “Trees.””’ Mr. Craig has had 
in charge some of the work on the beautiful 
new boulevard running parallel to the 
Hudson River, the new Saw Mill River 
Parkway, which some readers may find so 
enjoyable and so easy to use in getting 
into or through New York. Miss Avelyn 
Frey has been added to our musical staff as 
cellist. Cello recitals are given just before 
and immediately after the church service 
and are an attraction to our growing au- 
diences. Miss Alice Robinson has joined 
our teaching staff. * * The Metropoli- 
tan Alliance.—The Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District met 
on Friday, Feb. 138, at the Washington 
Heights church. Rev. Joseph A. Judge of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was the speaker and his 
subject was Catholicism. * * Divine Pa- 
ternity.—A theater party for the benefit of 
the Chapin Home, under the auspices of 
Auxiliary No. 2, was successfully held 
Jan. 28. The Ta Kala Society directed a 
card party Feb. 3 at the Hotel Plaza for the 
benefit of the Baby and Child Welfare 
Center conducted at the Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House. Dr. Hall last month ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner of Newark. * * Our Father.— 
The reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Society revealed that gifts to mis- 
sionary and) philanthropic purposes in 
1930 amounted to nearly $1,900. Dr. 
Jennie V. H. Baker, a beloved member of 
the Church of Our Father, bequeathed 
to the church $1,000, to the Washington, 
D. C., church $1,000, and to the Chapin 
Home $500. The president of the so- 
ciety, Mr. John G. Murray, in his annual 
report referred favorably to the increased 
church attendance over the previous 
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year, and to the fine financial report. * * 
Newark.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 12, 
there was an excellent attendance. It is 
interesting to note that in 1930 there was 
actually raised for church support a thou- 
sand dollars more than in any previous 
year. The young people are active, having 
splendid meetings. Subject of meetings, 
“Understanding Other Peoples.”” Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing spoke recently on 
Jugoslavia. Each week we have a speaker 
of a different nationality to interpret some- 
thing of the life in his own native land. 
One of these was Dr. Chung Lung Kim of 


' Korea, speaking on “Living in Modern 


China.” “Reconciliation Trips’? to vari- 
ous national groups in New York City on 
Saturday afternoons supplement the pro- 
gram. Preparation of a play, “The 
Patsey,’”’ is in progress under Miss Eddy’s 
direction. The Women’s Guild and Mis- 
sion Circles are flourishing. A Drama 
League meets monthly. At the last open 
meeting Winifred Lenihan, a well known 
actress, spoke. Sixty were in attendance. 
Meetings of the Community Forum are 
scheduled for February as follows: Feb. 1, 
Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, ““The Religious Out- 
look of American Catholics.’ Feb. 8, 
Vachel Lindsay, distinguished American 
poet. Address, “Every Soul Is a Circus,” 
and readings from his poems. Feb. 15, 
Professor David Vaughn, of Boston Uni- 
versity, “Problems of Modern Family 
Life.” Feb. 22,S. K. Ratcliffe of England, 
“The Future of England.” * * Floral 
Park.—From the parish paper, the Ad- 
vance, we take the following items of news: 
“At the special meeting held Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 27, to discuss the purchase of 
the Episcopal church building on Plain- 
field Avenue, it was voted to buy it. Im- 
provements to be made will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,200, and $765 in gifts 
and pledges will be available as soon as 
needed, with more to come. This will 
give our group a home for at least the next 
five years—a real church home—for a 
small consideration, and will provide op- 
portunity for social and money-raising 
affairs at any time desired. The installa- 
tion of the new heating plant, etc., will 
take a little time—it may be April first be- 
fore we can get into the building—but we 
feel sure all our friends will be pleased 
when the time shall come to move. Rey. 
Mr. Shook has felt obliged to resign as 
minister on account of the continuance of 
throat trouble—the specialist has advised 
against any further preaching for the pres- 
ent, and has also suggested that a change 
of climate would prove beneficial. The 
resignation was presented to the meeting 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Shook is keenly 
disappointed in not being able to go on 
with the work here; he has thoroughly 
enjoyed serving this new society.” Mr. 
Saunders of the church extension commit- 
tee pays this tribute to Mr. Shook: “Mr. 
Shook has made many friends since com- 
ing to Floral Park. We are all sorry that 
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it is necessary that he leave us. He has 
done a constructive piece of work and is in 
large measure responsible for the degree 
of success to which we have attained. He 
has done much towards laying that foun- 
dation upon which we stand to-day, and 
upon which we shall build an enduring 
institution. Our best wishes go with Mr. 
Shook.” * * All Souls.—On the last 
day of December we held our church 
school Christmas party, for the junior 
students in the afternoon and in the eve- 
ning for the higher grade students. Over 
four hundred attended these two socials. 
Our church school received a $125 gift to 
help it in its work. Prof. F. V. Bruck is 
the superintendent, and Mr. Wm. C. 
Finger the newly installed assistant su- 
perintendent. Seven new students have 
been added to the roll since November. 
Miss Marjorie Bigelow has had for the past 
twenty consecutive Sundays perfect at- 
tendance. She has a class of twelve girls. 
Our young people have had a splendid 
month’s record in attendance and activi- 
ties. We have had Mr. R. W. Konter 
as our Sunday evening speaker. Mr. 
Konter was a member of Admiral Byrd’s 
polar expeditions, both North and South. 
Mr. Stanley Carrington, who was actively 
associated with Dr. Grenfell at the Lab- 
rador Mission Station, gave a stirring 
illustrated lecture. Our young people 
voted $17 to Dr. Grenfell in order to keep 
afloat one of the medical boats one day on 
its mission of mercy. It takes $17 for 
coal to keep a ship going for twenty-four 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., preached in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Feb. 8. 

Rey. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., preached in Marlboro Feb. 8. 
The Y. P. C. U. had the service in Arling- 
ton. 

Rey. Almira L. Cheney, who is slowly 
recovering from a severe illness, is spend- 
ing a few weeks at 106 Bourland St., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Rev. A. G. Strain of Brewton, Ala., has 
been suffering from a severe attack of the 
grippe. . 

Mrs. M. O. Winstead of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been ill for the past three 
weeks and is still confined to her bed. 


Mrs. Francis B. Bishop, wife of our 
minister at Rocky Mount, N. C., is serious- 
ly ill and in the hospital at Raleigh, the 
capital of the state. 


Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester, 
Mass., owing to a severe cold, was unable 
to take his service on Feb. 8. Rev. John 
B. Reardon was the preacher for the day. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, according to the 
story published in the Baltimore papers, 
will receive a salary of $5,000 and a house, 
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hours. A beautiful memorial has been 
founded by Mrs. E. A. Pendleton in loy- 
ing memory of her grandmother, Jean 
Avery Pendleton. Mrs. Pendleton will add 
a substantial sum of money each year to 
this memorial fund. We had a splendid 
meeting of the Metropolitan Alliance~-of 
Women at our church when Dr. Alexander 
Lyons, well-known rabbi, spoke on “Ju- 
daism.”’ Miss Sarah Umpleby headed a 
successful theater party recently that 
brought many people together and aided 
the church financially. We have added 
four new families to, our organization. 
One of the largest delegations at the tenth 
annual Brooklyn Federation of Churches 
came from All Souls Church. Our pastor 
was elected to the board of directors for 
three years. Mr. Greenway spoke this 
month before the members of the Lafayette 
Ave. Presbyterian Church; before the 
Alpha Kappa Ministerial Club of Brooklyn; 
at the Trinity Baptist Church; before the 
Minerva Club of New York City at their 
annual Presidents’ Day. He addressed 
the 514 seniors of the Montauk Junior 
High School at the Academy of Music, and 
gave the commencement address at the 
graduation exercises of the Manual High 
School. There were over 4,000 pupils and 
friends at the Academy of Music and over 
3,200 at the Manual Training High School 
exercises. On Jan. 30 he was the speaker 
at the annual Ladies’ Night of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Our congregations 
show continuous growth. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


for his services as superintendent of the 
penitentiary to be established in the state 
of Maryland, near Hagerstown. Mr. 
Kearns, as superintendent, will direct the 
building of the institution and have the 
power to select his own staff. 

Rey. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., has 
published a “Service for the Culture of 
Christian Virtues’ to be used in Lent. 
His Lenten topic this year is ‘“Neglected 
Common Christian Virtues.” 

Mrs. ©. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, 
Mass., district director of the Eighth 
District, visited and spoke to the First 
and Grace Universalist Church Mission 
Circles, meeting together at Grace Church, 
Lowell, Jan. 28. 

Rey. Ladie Rowlett, co-pastor with her 
husband of the Shinn Memorial Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been supplying 
the pulpit of the Liberal Church in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., recently. 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., will preach for Dr. Lowe at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
Sunday, Feb. 15. Rey. Charles H. Em- 
mons is taking Dr. Milburn’s service in 
Everett. 

Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket, R.I., was the speaker Feb. 9 at the 
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Meeting of the teachers and officers of the 
Atileboro church school. On Feb. 11 he 
began a series of “pep talks” for the an- 
nual Roundup of the Pawiueket Y. M. 
C. A. 

Rev. Roger FP. Ezz, D. D., General 
Superintendent, preached at Floral Park, 
L. L, on Feb. 8, going from there to New 
York for a conference with Dr. Macpher- 
som on Monday. 


Rev. Alfred J. Cardall of South Wey- 
Mouth, Mass., is in the Weymouth Hos 
D*tal for surg*cal treatment. 


Massachusetts 

Lowell, First—Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Case has resigned his 
pastorate, to be effective at the wish of the 
itustess. For some months there have 
been conferences between committees 
from the two churches im Lowell looking 
to their possible consolidation. The First 
Church has yoted im favor of such consol- 
dation. To facilitate the matier, Dr. 
Case has handed im his resignation. He 
expects that it will be effective nm March, 
in order that the way may be wholly clear 
for further negotiations in the proposed 
merger. Dr. Case has been our pastor for 
nearly four years. While here he has 
wielded a great influence in the larger life 
oi the Gty. He suggested and helped or- 
ganize the weekday Lenten services in 
Theater. He has Isbored for 
closer relations among the diferent de 
nominations, particularly between Uni 


tarians and Universalists. He has heen a 
power im community movements. As 


ch2irman of the committee from the Ki 
wanis Cinb on underprivileged children, 
he has secured uptodate equipment for 
playgrounds, for the city’s orphanages and 
the children’s homes. Dr. Case & an 
oficial lecturer in this field for the New 
Engiand Council. 

Cambridge —Rev. Otto S_ Raspe, pastor. 
‘The annual parish meeting was 2 pre- 
nounced success. The reports from the 
Various organizations in the parish were of 


high order, manifesting a year’s successful 


work. All parish bills of 1930 were de 
dared paid. Rev. Oiio S. Raspe and 


Miss Mollie P. Andrews were united in 
marriage on Feb. 1, 1906. Last Sunday, 
on their twenty-dfth anniversary, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raspe held an informal reception 
in the froni of the church at the conclusion 
of ihe Morning service. 

Gloucester —Revy. Clarence J_ Cowing, 
pastor. At last our dreams have been 
realized! That beautiful old chandelier 
which we are proud to call ours has been 
restored and put in its plece m the church. 
And what a glorious thms i BS! TE c= 
ceeds even our greatest expectations! 
Words are inadequate to describe it. 
All experts interviewed in reference to the 
history of this remarkable fixture agree 
that it was made in the old Sandwich giass 
factory about 1820, and all by hand. 
When it was first seen the experts thought 


the glass bowls supporting the arms were 
Imed with brass, but it was discovered that 
it was genuine gold leaf. We are told by 
those who know that this chandelier is 
worth at least $7,000, but, of course, to our 
ehurch it is priceless. Té was first in- 
stalled in 1823 and was replaced in 1868 
by 2 more modern fixture. The expense of 
the restoration has been met by proceeds 
from Chapin Guild plays and by volun- 
tary contributions. The undertaking was 
the result of the interest and persistent 
work of Mrs. Addison P. Burnham, to 
whom we are deeply indebted. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E.. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The first week in 
January was given up to raising the annual 
budget. This amounted to $24,000, an 
imetease over last year of $4,000, owing to 
the services of an assistant pastor and 
other needed expenses. The pledges were 
secured by ten teams of ten men and 
women each, whose efforts were crowned 
with success. The budget is larger than it 
has ever been and is raised easier. As 
the chairman of the budget committee, 
D. E. Ayer, reported: “In other ways be- 
side those financial the drive has been most 
encouraging. The good feeling toward the 
church throughout the parish is remark- 
able. The canvassers were received most 
cordially.” Fifty-seven new subscribers 
were added to the list, the total being $435. 
Quite a number of these subscriptions were 
from out-ofiown friends. The annual 
one day's fair of the Ladies’ Social Circle 
held m December yielded $1,651. Itwasa 
busy day for our energetic women. Five 
children were christened at our Harvest 
Home service, and two members received 
into the church at New Year’s. 


New York 


Rochester—Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. Since services were resumed 
on Sept. 7, our morning congregations have 
shown a small but steady increase. The 
average congregation for September was 
176, for October 180, for November 190, 
for December 217, and for January 220. 
Since November 3 our morning congrega- 
tions have not fallen below 200. For the 
third year our candlelight service was 
held on the Sunday evening before Christ- 
mas. This service has become so well 
known throughout the city that a con- 
gregation of 501 was present this year. 
After waiting many years, we have engaged 
the services of a full-time director of re 
ligious education and young people’s 
activities. Miss Marion A. Smith, former- 
ly of our church in Lowell, Mass., and a 
graduate of the Tuckerman School, Bos- 
ton, is now fillmg that position. While 
Miss Smith has been with us but two 
months, our church school and the Y. P. 
C.U_show the results of her work. One of 
the most recent progressive steps nas 
been the formation of a Junior Y. P. C. U. 
A junior choir sings during the worship 
serviee of the church school. The first 
issue of the Sunday School News Reel 


also made its appearance on a recent Sun- 
day. This is a mimeographed sheet, 
edited and published each week in the 
Interests of the church school. It con- 
tains news items about the pupils in the 
school and reports the various activities. 
The Saxe Class for adults has taken on a 
new lease of life under the leadership of 
Mr. Earl F. Case. This fall and winter 
the attendance has varied between fifty 
and one hundred. No account of the 
church school wuold be complete without 
a tribute to the earnest and able super- 
vision and leadership of its superintendent, 
Mr. Louis B. Cartwright. 
wright was elected vice-president of the 
New York State Universalist Sunday 
School Association at the convention last 
October in Canton. Already he Has 
made his influence felt in the larger work 
of the State Association. And who would 
dare describe the loyal efforts and im- 
measurable contributions of our women’s 
organizations to the success and progress 
of our church? While we do not look to 
them when we need a new carpet or new 
hymn books, we find them with their 
shoulders to the wheel all the time. They 
gave a most successful fair and bazaar, as 
well as the annual turkey dinner at Thanks- 
giving time. The Mission Circle held a 
meeting in November, at which Miss 
Georgene Bowen was the speaker and 
Universalists from several of the neighbor- 
ing communities were entertained. Before 
speaking to our Circle, Miss Bowen ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Roches- 
ter Council of Church Women, of which 
our own Mrs. Irving L. Walker is the 
executive secretary. And while we are on 
the subject of missions, we are proud to 
report that the sum of $400 was con- 
tributed in 1930 for missionary enter- 
prises, both home and foreign, by the 
various organizations of our church. Our 
large bulletin board in front of the church 
inadvertently furnished the local news- 
papers with a story recently. The sign 
read: “The Most Dangerous Man in 
Rochester,” the sermon subject for that 
week, followed just below by “Tom Grier- 
son at the Organ.’”’ Incidentally, our or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Tom Grierson, is 
probably the best known organist of 
western New York, as he broadcasts 
through station WHAM of this city every 
morning and every Thursday evening. 
Undoubtedly some who read this can pick 
him up on your radio. There is. some 
talk that Mr. Grierson will be heard in the 
near future on a weekly coast-to-coast net- 
work sponsored by the R. K. O. theater 
chain. 
* a 


DEWITT C. REILLY 


Rev. DeWitt C. Reilly of Branchport, 
N. Y., died suddenly, January 31, 1931. 
He is survived by a niece, Mrs. Charles 
Roedler, 252-02 Northern Boulevard, 
Little Neck, L. L. 

DeWitt Clinton Reilly was born Feb. 


Mr. Cart- 
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15, 1855, at Buffalo, N. Y., the son of 
John G. Reilly and Marguerite Smith 
Reilly. He was at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1901 and was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in 1902. He had 
pastorates as follows: Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
1902-03; Branchport, N. Y., 1903-08; 
Plymouth, N. H., 1908-12; Springville, 
N. Y., 1912-18; Hudson, N. Y., 1918-21; 
Herkimer, N. Y., 1921-26. 

During the World War he served on the 
Drait Board for one year. 

* * 


; LENTEN LESSONS 


Copies of the Lenten Lessons—‘The 
Way of Life—Becoming 
Christ Minded’”’—are still available and 
may be had upon application to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Prices: 1-5 copies, 5 cents each; 6-100 
copies, 3 1-2 cents each; 100 and over 
8 cents each. 

* * 


THE NEW CHURCH IN HARTFORD 

As announced last week, the beautiful 
new church in Hartford, Conn., will be 
dedicated in March. The best guess at 
present is the third Sunday of the month, 
but no definite decision has been made. 
The church on Asylum Ave., which is 
known to Universalists all over the coun- 


try because of the conventions that have 
been held in it, was built during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. John Coleman Adams, D. D. 
The growth of the city of Hartford and the 
advent of the automobile made it highly 
necessary to remove the church and open 
a new street. Rev. Richard McLaughlin, 
who has so studiously kept his own name 
out of church news from his parish, has 
been at the helm through the period of 
building, rendering valuable service, and 
has been assisted by a building committee 
which has never been afraid to assume 
responsibility. Mr. Arthur G. Hinckley, 
chairman, and Miss Nettie L. Whitney, 
Mr. Oscar Howland, and Mr. Henry F. 


Hall have steadfastly held to the ideal of a 
church which would express the beauty of 
the Universalist faith and, on the practical 
side, adequately house the church school 
and other parish activities. The Christian 
Leader will publish a more adequate de- 
scription of the new church at the time of 
the dedication. 
ee 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A series of seven meetings, unique and 
particularly uplifting, has been planned for 
the Lenten period of the Universalist min- 
isters of Boston and vicinity. 

The first, on Feb. 16, will be prepara- 
tory, and will be addressed by Dr. William 
E. Gilroy, able editor of the Congregation- 
alist, who will take for his theme, ““The 

roper Observance of Lent.” 

On the six Mondays following men from 
the younger group will deliver vital mes- 
sages in keeping with the season of sober 
thought and reconsecration. Rev. Max 
Kapp, of Newtonville, will lead the devo- 
tional services during the whole of Lent, 
remembering their fundamental unity and 
making them count largely toward the 
profit of the series. He will be assisted by 
Miss Linda MacDonald, pianist, and by 
gifted soloists representing churches of the 


‘neighborhood. 


The speakers and singers will be as fol- 
lows: 

Feb. 23. Rev. John D. Brush of Nor- 
wood; Mrs. Frederick W. Piaff of Cam- 
bridge. 

March 2. Rev. Donald B. Hoyt of 
Worcester; Miss Lillian Given of West 
Somerville. 

March 9. Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of 
Annisquam; Mr. Ralph A. Greenleaf of 
Everett. 

Maren 16. Rev. Luther A. Morris of 
Stoughton; Mrs. C. Leslie Covington 
of Boston. 

March 23. Rev. Eric Ayer of North 
Weymouth; Mr. Raymond Simonds of 
Lynn. 

March 30. Rev. Gustave H. Leining of 
Melrose; Mr. Francis W. Lacas of Malden. 

Each meeting will begin prompily at 
10.45 o’clock and will close at noon. 

= x= 


INSTALLATION AT ROXBURY 


Rey. Laurence Breed Walker, who was 
recently called to the pastorate of the 
Roxbury Universalist Church, was for- 
mally installed as its minister Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 4. Rev. Crawford O. Smith 
of the Beacon Universalist Church of 
Brookline had charge of the ceremonies. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Flint 
M. Bissell, D. D., of the Grove Hall Uni- 
versalist Church, Rev. Frederick Pamp of 
the Swedish Congregational Church of 
Roxbury, Rev. H. E. Leroy of the Essex 
Street Baptist Church of Lynn, Rey. 
Charles B. McDuffie of the Congregational 
Church of Cliftondale, Clifton R. Under- 
hill of the church standing committee, 
President Ferguson of the Buena Vista 


Men’s Club and Mr. Walker. Frederick O. 
Downes, in behalf of the church, wel- 
comed Mr. Walker as its regularly settled 
minister. 

A telegram of congratulations was read 
from Rey. Samuel M. Lindsay, D. D., of 
the Brookline Baptist Church, a close 
friend of Mr. Walker, who was to have 
been the chief speaker, but was prevented 
from being present on account of illness. 
The installation was preceded by a turkey 
supper and a reception to Mr. Walker— 
Boston Herald. 


= = 


NEW MINISTER AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Rev. E. J. Unruh of Wichita, Kans., has 
left the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Macomb, and become minister 
of the Central Universalist Church of In- 
Ind. 


dianapolis, Mr. Unruh has been 


supplying the pulpit for several Sundays 
and is ready to begin work. Mrs. Unruh 
and their three-year-old daughter will join 
him at the parsonage, 320 East 15th St., 
Indianapolis, very soon. ma 

Mr. Unruh is a graduate of McPherson 
College and the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, Rochester, N. Y. He was 
for four years a member of the faculty of 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan. 

EES 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 215) 

best-seller? It takes only a short time to 
discover that Professor Sweet is a man 
with the most serious and scholarly inten- 
tions. A second question must be asked: 
Ts this book the answer to our desire to see 
historical study throw its light upon our 
present religious situation? We are forced 
to answer this with a flat negative. While 
Professor Sweet has gathered many facts, 
written some interesting pages, and made 
some significant comments, we fail to dis- 
cover any signal quality in the book. 

The work contains a minimum amount 
of interpretation. In what direction has 
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American religion been moving through the 
three hundred years of its existence? 
What fundamental changes have taken 
place? What new problems face the 
modern church? What are the significant 
factors influencing present day religion? 
These problems seem never to have im- 
pressed themselves upon the author’s 
mind. More weight is given to the tabu- 
lation of minute details, such as what 
George Whitefield wrote in his diary about 
the wife of Jonathan Edwards. Many of 
the pages on the Colonial and pre-Civil 
War church are a veritable chop-suey of 
names, petty happenings and statistics. 
The story through that very meaningful 
era of “‘the restless thirties and forties” 
is given over to a sketchy and superficial 
description of as many of the weird cults 
which cropped up in that period as the 
writer can find space for. This is inter- 
esting, but why not try to discover some 
of the causes and meanings of these curi- 
ous phenomena? It was Schlegel, I be- 
lieve, who said that a historian is a prophet 
with his face turned toward the past. It 
is this gift of prophetic insight which we 
miss in Professor Sweet’s book. One may 
glean a good many interesting facts from 
his serious chronicle, but very little under- 
standing about the fundamental meaning 
of it all. Psychological, economic, and 
social factors are alluded to only in the 
most general way, implying, it is true, 
that these elements do enter. But how 
and where they enter is not indicated. 
The rise of Unitarianism, Transcendental- 
ism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, Christian 
Science, ete., are treated as though such 
fundamental influences were non-existent. 
And, finally, the book as a whole is. out of 
proportion: 470 of the 523 pages are given 
over to the period ending with the Civil 
War, when every school-boy knows that 
most of the momentous developments in 
American life have occurred or come to the 
surface since that time. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Carl A. Seaward has been invited to appear before 
this committee at its meeting on Monday, Feb. 23, 
at 9.30 a. m., that he may be examined as to his 
fitness for the Universalist ministry. 


G. H. Leining, Chairman. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene in the 
parlors of the Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Feb. 28, 1931, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 

conveniently 

: located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Clayton V. B. Wilkins “as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* Ox 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be Friday, 
Feb. 20, 1931, at 11 a. m., in the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist church. Speaker, Rev. Lawrence Breed 
Walker. Subject, ‘Abraham Lincoln.” All are 
cordially invited to be present. 
Eugenie Hanscom, Secretary. 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP’ COMMITTEE 
Fellowship granted to Dilworth Lupton, Unitarian, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and to Paul Harmon Chapman, 
Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to William Alexander Wilson. 
Harry M. Wright, Chairman. 


PULPIT AND PARISH 
‘MANUAL <= 
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Offers a wealth of new material for the enrichment 
of public worship. Of supreme value are the mate- 
rials for funeral services in which prose, poetry, and 
Scripture are arranged with great skill to meet those 
situations, most trying in the work of a pastor, when 
the call of death comes to homes in his parish. 


PULPIT and PARISH 
MANUAL 


Edited by 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Bound in limp fabrikoid with round corners and printed 
on durable paper in large type. Pocket size. 


$2.00 at all Bookstores 
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/THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Send Your Minister to Europe 


with the 


Universalist European Good Will Tour, 1931 


A plan has been worked out whereby any energetic group can underwrite the ex- 
penses of their minister for the wonderful contacts that he can make with the great 
intellectual Leaders of Great Britain and the Continent, through the Seminars to be 
held in the capitals of Europe in connection with the Universalist Good Will Tour. 


For full information address 


DR. ROGER F. ETZ, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Remember the date 


Sailing from Montreal, June 17th, 1931 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Little Hill Farm Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
“Nature Cruisings,’’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,”’ 
“Cruisings Around a Changing World,’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.’’ 


Contents 
‘Rest at the Farm. 
Rainy Days at the Farm. 
Going Down to Stadje. 
Knee Deep in June. 
Making Improvements. 
Further Improvements. 
Acton and Reaction. 
All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 
Walks with Motives. 
Days Which Stood Out. 
Joseph’s View and Various Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. 
The Church in the Hollow. 
Our Faithful Car. 
The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 
In Late October. 
A Country Wedding. 
Going Home to Vote. 
Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Maes, 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President ’ 
156 Stuart St.; Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


va 


Crackling 


I have just heard of a youth from Ver- 
mont whose family had moved to South 
Carolina for business reasons. He was 
once asked in school, ‘‘Who was the author 
of your being?” and naturally replied, 
“Calvin Coolidge.” 

The teacher called upon a Southern boy, 
who said, ‘“‘God.”’ 

“You dirty little Democrat!”” whispered 
the Vermonter.—The Churchman. 

70% 

Gentleman (at police station): “Could I 
see the man who was arrested for robbing 
our house last night?” 

Desk Sergeant: ‘This is very irregular. 
Why do you want to see him?” 

Gentleman: “T don’t mind telling you. 
I only want to ask him how he got in the 
house without awakening my wife.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 

* * 

“Rufus, did you go to your lodge meet- 
ing last night?” 

“Nah, suh. We dun have to pos’pone 
Ite? 

“How is that?” i 

“De Grand All Powerful Invincible 
Most Supreme Unconquerable Potentate 
dun got beat up by his wife.’—U. P. 
Magazine. 

* * 

Teacher: “Name one of the greatest men 
in American history.” 

Willie: ‘“‘Lindbergh.”’ 

Teacher: ‘“‘What about such a man as 
Benjamin Franklin?” 

_ Willie: “Why, teacher, all he could fly 
was a kite!’’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 

‘‘What’s the trouble?”’ asked the excited 
woman as the street car stopped suddenly, 

“We just ran over a dog,” explained the 
motorman. 

“Was he on the track?” 

“No, lady, we chased him up an alley.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Jay-Walker: “So many people are struck 
by autos while alighting from street-cars.”’ 

Street-Car Official: ‘“Well, yes; but those 
people have paid their fares. It’s this 
running over people who are waiting to 
get on that makes me mad.”’—Pathfinder. 

ok * 

Little Edith: “I’m going to marry a 
Dutchman when I grow up.”’ 

. Mother: “But why a Dutchman?” 

Little Edith: “Oh, I so want to be a 
duchess.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Little Bobbie (aged four, seeing a full- 
length picture of his grandmother for the 
first time): “But, mother, didn’t grandma 
have any legs?”—Pathfinder. 

* * 

New York police are seeking six es- 
caped lunatics, which is like looking for a 
needle in a needle factory.—Macon Tele- 
graph. 
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Have You 
Heard of 


Prague 


Feb. 14, 1931 


and the wonderful Free 
Christian movement 
headed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek 

(pronounced Chapeck)? 


Don’t Wait to Hear See for Yourself and walk the storied streets of 
Golden Towered Prague, hallowed forever by 
John Huss and hundreds of martyred patriots who silently struggled for The 
New Birth of Bohemia (Czecholovakia). Dr. and Mrs. Capek and a com- 
mittee of enthusiastic Liberals are busily engaged with plans of welcome for your 

visit to Prague, July 20-21. 


There Will Be Sight-seeing (of course), Receptions, Dinners, Teas, Confer- 
ences, and Shopping, and such shopping! Prague is the 
headquarters for Garnets, Quaint Peasant Embroideries, Silver Antiques and 
“Deauville” Sandals. (Not to mention Prague Ham and Liver and other dishes 

too delectable to forget.) 


Prague invites you to join now 


The Universalist Good Will Tour 


Sailing from Montreal, June 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


New Lenten Daily Offering 
Protected Slot Envelope 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 
dollar in size. 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 
daily offering. / 

Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


